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SousMutte BiyMyER 
Catalogue SHAPIRO hisostae prices urd Lerme PRE: 
MENEELY & JOMP 
WEST TROY, N. Y, aes, 
For Churches, Scuools, etc., aleo Chime: 
end Peais. For wore than half acentar 
noted for superiority over all others. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURGH BELLS ca if 
PUREST BELL METAL, LLSé< TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catal e. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. BALTIMORE, MD 


“Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 
SEATINGS vex. ‘esnea 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 95%. 6th st- 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
© Park Square oom 8, posite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable ip most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 































FOLDING-SEAT PEWS, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC, 


ALSO 
PULPIT 





Oldest and best known ia U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East l4tu STRERT, N. ¥. 


S CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 





4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass.; New York 
Chicago, Lil.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 1¢ 
EVERETT O. FISK 


WoO 
Agency Manual free. o°%o 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of gener complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction ja New Testament 
Greck and advanced Semitic studies. Term o 

Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. DENTO, Bangor, Me. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Tis FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Climate and conditions especially suited to those 

having tendency to asthmatic and pulmonary trou- 

bles. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A. 





~ Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H, BENNETT, Dean, 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata 
logue address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD of PUBLICATION 





MISS KITTY 


By Helen B. Williams 


A story of a young girl from the age of 
sixteen onward, through the experiences 
of home life and school life. 

12mo ~ - Price, $1.25. 
Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES & CO., 
13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 











In connection with our wholesale 

busi we are t a 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
/ \ ufacturers’ prices. We 
"| solicit correspondence, 





HN, PARY, SONS 0, 


658 Washington St, sSfbe%i's.., Boston. 








MODERATE PRICES, 


TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOQUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE. 


SosTom mass, | NEW Y. 
21 BASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


8 WA 


| The World's 


OF THE | Greatest Masterpiece. 


The Finest lliustrated Edition 


FSS | " a 
IMITATION | 2s ss 
° 








 mnt¥OW READY. 
OF CHRIST [the Great ‘Book of the 


Year for Agents.: 


Address A. J. HOLMAN & CO., LIMITED, 
1222 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WASHINGTON GLADDEN’S 


Being a Christian. 


Three editions of this ever popular work. 


In paper 25 cents. 
Be ofeth . . 1. + 2 eo . 65 cents. 
In white (specially suitable 

fora gift) . iat 75 cents. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


WANTED AGENTS 


To Sell 

* “§CENES FROM EVERY LAND,” 
THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY ; 
over $ee Magnificent Photographic Views, 
size 11% by 14’ inches. Introduction by 
GEN. LEW. WALLACE, Author of “Ben-Hur.” 
peseeiosiogs, by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Russell 
Conwell, D.D., LL.D. m. G. P. Breckin- 
ridge, Henr: atterson and other talented writers. 
Ahead oy all competitors, larger views, finer photo- 
graphs, as many of them, more handsomely 

und, and lower in 





t 

rice; sells at sight to people 

who never bought a ate in their lives; agents of 
other books throwing their outfits away and beg- 
ging for territory; beautiful sample views free; 
absolute control of field; 8 on credit; $6.00 
$20.00 a day readily earned ; success guaranteed, 

~ MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK 





Springfield, Ohio, Sole Publishers. 











9 Apell ta 
W fa] publish Books on 


Church 
Polity 





For instance: 


Handbook of Congregationalism, 
By H. M. DEXTER, D.D.. Price $1.0. Scrooby Eat. 
tion, paper, 50 cents net. : 
History, Doctrine, Statistics, Forms, ete, 


The Church Kingdom. 
(Southworth Lectures on Congregationalism,) By 
Rev. A. H. Ross, D. D. Price $2.50. 


Outhines of Congregational History, 
By Rev. GEORGE HUNTINGTON. Price $1.00, 


Manual of the Principles, Doctrines, 
and Usages of Congregational Churches, 
By Jos. E. Roy. Price in paper, 10 cents; in cloth, 
30 cents. 


History of Congregationalism., 
5vols. By GEORGE PUNCHARD. §2.00 per volume. 


Pastor’s Manual. 
Containing forms and suggestions for Dedication, 
Organization, Ordination, Funerals, Marriages, Con- 
ferences, Installations, ete. Price 75 cents, 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





Children’s Day 
--MUSIC-- © 
New No. XXVII. 


Pilgrim 
My Country. 


Children’s 


. Til. The Children and 
Services. the Kingdom. 
° » Child in th 
By Mu. ¢. HazaRp,| Vi The Child Inte 
Musical Editor, XI. Bible Children. 


XV. The Good Fight. 
XIX. My Sunday School. 
XXII. The —_ 

ia 


JOHN W. TUFTS. 








Price 5cts.; 100 copies, $4.00. 


Samples, 2 cts. n. 


Congregational Sunday Schoo! & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 
FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; #4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO.. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 


OF = !):¢ 
MANY: 











MU>? 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 


Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price 50 cents. FO 0 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed 9 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$]. GARNERED GEMS, by I. B. a 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday acnee®. 
Price 35 cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful can ~ 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year 
Price 75cents. {THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the chow! 
and for organists. Price $1.50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, . - NEW YORK, - - 
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, FOR MAY 
(y James Russell Lowell. By Cuartes Exior | A Dream City. By Canpace WHEELER. With 
NA Norton. With Portrait. 14 Illustrations. ; 
a Phillips Brooks. By Rev. ArTHUR Brooks, | The French Scare of 1875. By Mr. De \ 
YW DD. | BLow1Tz. ft) 
a The Evolution of New York. By THomas US 
»/ \s s Leaping pe : aA 5 Drawings by e qi 
wv J OWARD Py sg, and with 6 Maps. B h p MW 
ON ames Love’s Labor’s Lost. Comment by ANDREW IS 0 Y 
wy ; LanG. 9 Lllustrations by Epwin A. AsBEy. NG) 
3K Etelka Talmeyr: A Tale of Three Cities. oun: os 
aS Russell A Story. By Branpgr MatTHEws. With 3 Phillips a 
wa Illustrations by ALpertT E. STERNER. Ww 
yp a its Capital. By Juttan RAcpu. 3 
ibe Brooks ° 
Mw Lowe A Discontented Province. By Henry roo - ONS 
a) \¢ Loomis Netson. With 4 Illustrations by é 
p\ 74 C. S. Retnuart. WV 
vi A Child of the Covenant. A Story. By ; The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. ap 
‘. Eva Wiiper McGtasson. By A. Conan Doyie. Part V. With 5 Illus- S74 
VY, Horace Chase. A Novel. By Constance | _ ‘ations by T. pe THuLstRupP. ES 
4 Fenrmore Wootson. Part V. | Editor's Study and Editor’s Drawer. o 
A : mrs BY 
ip SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 A YEAR. Os 
(3 g 
% HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. wv 
5) \ Ye 
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Heroes of the Nations Series, 


A series of biographical studies of certain 
representative historical characters, about 
whom have gathered national traditions. 


Cloth extra, ° ° ° ° ° é $1.50 
Half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top, . 1.75 


Eight volumes now ready; each volume is 
fully illustrated, with maps and plans. 
VUIL—Napoleon, Warrior and Ruler, and 

the Military Supremacy of Revolution- 

ary France. By W. O’Connor Morris. 
Vil.—John Wyclif. Last of the School- 
men and First of the English Re- 


formers, By LEwIs SERGEANT. 

“Unusually closely packed with scholarly informa- 
tion. Its analysis of Wyclif’s character, its portrayal of 
his age and its estimate of his influence and of the out- 
comeof his labors are at once so acute, comprehensive 
and candid as to give the work a high place in its class.” 
—Boston Congregationalist. 


Vi.—Julius Cesar, and the Organization 
of the Roman Empire. By W. WARDE 
FowLer, M. A. 


“It gives an account of a critical period in the world’s 
esesy which is at once vivid and trustworthy.”’—Zon- 
don Academy. 


V.—Sir Philip Sidney, Type of English 
Chivalry. By H. R. Fox-Bourne. ~ 


“ Of the men already commemorated in the fascinating 
series of ‘ Heroes of the Nations,’ no one is more worthy 
of a place in the honorable category than Philip Sidney, 
Be sost heroic heart of an heroicage.”—Literary World, 

Dston, 


IV.—Theodoric the Goth, the Barbarian 
Champion of Civilization. By Tuomas 
Hopexin, D.C. L. 


“ A highly important and valuable contribution to his- 
torical literature, more especially such of this literature 
- a this obscure period in Europe.”— Chicago 
Stundard, 


l\l.—Pericles, and the Golden Age of 


Athens. By EveLyn Apport, M. A. 

“A book of the utmost importance to thoughtful read- 
ers who would havea just comprehension of what Athens 
feally was, and of a personality which well deserves to 

classed with the world’s heroes.”— The Beacon, Boston. 


Il—Gustavus Adolphus, and the Strug- 
gle of Protestantism for Existence. 
By C. R. L. FLercner, Me A. 

ai we know of no book which so clearly and satisfac- 

of EE covers this confused but deeply significant period 

re poe history, and we know of no more consisterit 
re Htelligible atcount of one of its master spirits.”— 
eristian Union, 

1.—Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of 
England, By W. CLarK RUSSELL. 


a The spirit and tone of the book are alike good. Mr. 
ussell writes with admirable good sense, discretion 
and taste.”—London World. 





*,° Notes on Vew Books, a ; 
ob peg 4 i a quarterly bulletin, prospectus of 
the Rnickerbocker N uggets, Teroes and Story of the Nations 
Series sent on application. 


¢.P.Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW VORK: LONDON: 
27 & 29 W, 234 Street.. 44 Bedford Street, Strand. 








IDEAL SUGGESTION 


THROUGH 


MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A Restorative System for Home and Pri- 
vate Use, preceded by a Study of the 
Laws of Mental Healing. By Henry 
Wood, author of “* God’s Image in Man,’ 
‘* Edward Burton,’ ete. 


The unstable and extravagant phases of what is 
known as “‘ Mental Healing”’ are passing away, and 
its underlying principles and scientific practicabil- 
ity are now receiving attention. Mr. Wood, who is 
an independent investigator, belongs to no “ school”’ 
or party, and has given several years of conservative 
study to the philosophy and demonstrations of this 
science in order to interpret its laws and possibili- 
ties. He has no professional interest in the subject 
and is well known as a careful and capable writer 
upon psychological and metaphysical topics. Part 
I. of this new work is a study of the Jaws of Mental 
Healing, and Part II.embodies them in a restorative 
system, formulated and arranged for home and pri- 
vate use. 


Fine Cloth, Octavo, $1.25. 


Sold by booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price by 


Lee & Shepard, . . Boston. 
What Church 


Prayer Meeting, Sunday School 
or Y. M. C. A. 


ean afford to be without a supply of good hooks, and 
FINE, SPIRITED SINGING, when our 
NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


—OF— 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 & 6 


COMBINED. 


containing over 400 of the most useful and popular 
Sacred Songs and Standard Hymns ever published in 
one volume, can be had for the remarkably low price of 
45 per 100, Boards, Words and Music. 
10 “ 100, Linen Covers. Words Only. 
5 “ 100, Paper “ a eo 
Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can also be 
had at all leading Book and Music Stores. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 





THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 E. Ninth St. NewYork. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





The Exhibition Number of 
Scribner’s will contain in ad- 
dition to the original manu- 
script by George Washington, 
on the Braddock campaign, con- 
tributions from the following 
authors and artists: 


W. D. Howells, 
Boutet de Monvel, 
Howard Pyle, 

Bret Harte, 

George H. Boughton, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
A. B. Frost, 

F. 8. Church, 
Thomas Hardy, 
William Hatherell, 
Albert Lynch, 

Henry James, 

E. H. Blashfield, 
Walter Besant, 

L. Marchetti, 

Alfred Parsons, 
Robert Blum, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Francisque Sarcey, 
W. T. Smedley, 

W. L. Metcalf, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, 
C. D. Gibson, 

C. S. Reinhart, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
R. B. Birch, 

Irving R. Wiles, 

H. S. Mowbray, 

H. C. Bunner, 

J. Alden Weir, 
George W. Cable, 
W. B. Closson, 
Elbridge Kingsley, 
A. B. Wenzell, 
Wilson De Meza, 

E. W. Kemble. 


This number will be enlarged 
nearly one-third. Price as usual 
25 cents. 





The 
Model 
Sunday School. 


By Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. Price T5c. 


“& Handbook of principles and practices.’ 
“Plenty of books have discussed the same 
subject, or special departments of it, but no 
one of which we are aware has covered it in 
the practical and strikingly serviceable man- 
ner here illustrated.” — Congregationalist. 


“*No book in such compact space contains so 
much matter concerning the Sunday school 
its prineteie, its systems and its methods o 
work.”—S. S. Journal. 


“Packed with wise points ’—(Golden Rule. 


“ Something in it for each worker in the Sun- 
day school. It is veritably a ‘handbook,’ one 
that should be within reach of the hand at 
all times:”— Boston Transcript. 

“A book which makes the priaciples clear and 
which, therefore, may safely be followed in 
the methods which it commends,”—/Pitisburg 
Christian Advocate. 


Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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The plague of lamps is the. 


breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “‘pearled”’—a trade 
mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 





OFT And durable leather 

with Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25¢, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oi] Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





The Risk 


of carrying fine goods is part of 
the cost. Every time you bump a 
high-priced watch it costs you four 
dollars. Don’t you realize that you 
would be better off with an every- 
day watch for the wear and tear? 
—as an accurate jeweled timepiece, 
and equal in looks with the other, 
can be bought for $15 down to $4: 
the new, quick-winding Water- 
bury, winds in five seconds. Don’t 
forget the name. 


All jewelers keep it; in all styles: 
Gold, filled, (14-karat,) coin- 
silver, etc. Both ladies’ and 
gentlemen's watches. 33 


Steeeeessessossesesers 
« Wall Paper Sampless 
® FREE @ 


Send &c. for postage, deduct it when ordering. 
Goods all guaranteed to 
HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 


iood Papers, - 2 3, 4c per Roll. ¢ 


aa 4 Ad . 
imbossed Gilts, = |S, 1 Oc. and up. & 
tke BORDERS to Match, ic. ¥d. 
eh : Bi Set 
F. H. CADY, 316 High St., Providence, R. 1.@ 
0 please you or refund post 


We rantee t age. 
veeeerrrrreer terry ye 


ooo 
eeeene 


HOeeeeeee 
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and the first cost will be less, 

If Barytes and other adulterants of white 
lead are “just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “‘ Strictly Pure White Lead?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 
only used to cheapen the mixture. 

What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. Be careful to use only 
old and standard brands of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


** ANCHOR "’ (Cincinnati) ** KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 
**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK”’ (Pittsburgh) 
*“ ATLANTIC " (New York) ** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) ** MORLEY ”’ ‘Cleveland) 

*“ BRADLEY " (New York) **RED SEAL" (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**COLLIER "’ (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis ard Chicago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER” (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) **UNION "’ (New York) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


are strictly pure, ‘‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use, 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa. 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 


me Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
% ©’ Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
y . handsomer finish, better nn to the wood, 





; It is all very well to 

say “handsome 1s that 
ad S handsome’ does,” but 

most of us want both, 

and that’s what a Fahys 
Monarch 14 karat Watch Case is and_ does. 
No finer finish, no more beautiful and chaste de 
signs can be found. Best protection for movement. 
most durable and guaranteed to wear twenty-one 
In all sizes and 


years. All jewellers have them. 
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BICYCLES 


‘« They ‘stand alone because 
they have to.”’ 


‘The Columbia buyer | 
KNOWS what he is 
buying. 


Columbia book free at our agencies, 
by mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope 
Mfg Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Hartford. 
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THIS SAME BRAND WASUSED BY 
OUR GRANDPARENTS AND ARE THE ONLY 
ROGERS GOODS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN IN USE SINCE THE YEAR. 


-1847- 


FICTITIOUS BRANDS OF ROGE 

@) ETCWERE UNKNOWN UNTIL MANY YEARS LATER. F 

Jj THE QUESTION“WILL THEY WEAR”?) 

feed never be asked if your 6o0o0ds bear \ 
- this TRADE MARK Gs it 
Quarantees THE QUALITY. 

BE SURE THE PREFIX “1847” IS STAMPED 

ON EVERY ARTICLE 


: 4 FOR SALE BY Ine PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
~ ° you are not sure where the genuine R 
te acnabst pareained, address THe Meripan pelt ton df Fig ae mag mc Sayo 
SPOON of latest designs and valuable information will be mailed FRUIT FORK 
you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 
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HILDREN’S Day, the second Sunday 
s in June, no longer has to plead for 

a place in the church calendar, A 
dozen years ago it was the rare exception; 
now the churches are few which do not 
observe it. If it is held to its purpose, of 
impressing on the churches their responsi- 
bility for the children, and on the children 
the love of Christ and His church for them, 
it will more than justify its universal adop- 
tion as a cherished anniversary. Our Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, which 
led the way in establishing Children’s Day 
in Congregational churehes, hes this year 
been especially successful in preparing a 
carol service to be furnished free to all 
churches and Sunday schools which make 
an offering on Children’s Day for its mis- 
sionary work. It is entitled My Country, 
and the author of one of its really inspiring 
songs is Secretary Boynton. The whole ex- 
ercise is rich in patriotic devotion, instruc- 
tion and worship. Samples have been sent 
to all the Sunday schools, but, if any have 
not received them, they may be had by 
sending postal request to the society at 
its depositories in Boston or Chicago. We 
know of no gifts which furnish greater sat- 
isfaction to the donors or larger results to 
beneticiaries than those to the missionary 
work of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society. 

Itis evident from the newspaper notices 
of the Easter observances in country towns, 
as well as in the cities, that a marked 
change is coming over the churches which 
in years past have thought lightly of the 
observance of the ‘* Christian year,” and 
have conformed their methods of worship 
in public assemblies to what has sometimes 
been called the ‘ Puritan ritual.”” The vari- 
ous forms of ritual published in leaflets 
and described in the papers illustrate also 
the wide divergence in the matter of details 
from the old-fashioned order. tesponsive 
readings of the Scriptures, the frequent use 
of the Gloria Patri and like ceremonials 
show that we crave, as a whole, something 
different from that with which our fathers 
Would have been satisfied and edified. We 
tefer to it while the matter is fresh in every- 
body's mind to suggest the importance of a 
careful study, on the part of pastors, choir 
leaders and church members generally, of 
the principles which underlie the whole 
matter, in order that, in the preparation of 
such programs, crudities may be avoided, 
and that every part may be made to con- 
duce to the one great aim which must un- 
derlie all true worship. 


It is a satisfaction to announce that the 
“nlon of the American College and Educa- 
tion Society with the New West Education 
Commission is practically an accomplished 
fact, though the final action by the two 
bodies is yettobetaken. The new organiza- 
tion is to be known as the American Educa- 
tion Society. Itis to be an open corporation, 


representative of and responsible to the 
churches sustaining it, and all the lines of 
work of the two societies will be continued. 
The N. W. E. C. is to be responsible for the 
salaries of its teachers and its other ex- 
penses till June 30, the close of its fiscal 
year, and it hopes to end its separate exist- 
ence free of debt. A deficit of $6,000 is 
threatened unless generous contributions are 
made previous to that date. The society’s 
work is not to end but to expand into larger 
and more effective results, and we hope for 
and anticipate still greater interest among 
the churches in the cause of Christian edu- 
cation as the new society shall make known 
and carry out its plans. 

As a slight diversion from current theo- 
logical issues the New York Presbytery, in 
which, by the way, the friends of Dr. Briggs 
scored a victory in the election of delegates 
to the General Assembly, is face to face with 
a question of much practical importance in 
its bearing on the down-town problem. The 
old church at Market and Henry Streets, oc- 
cupied at present by the congregation of the 
Sea and Land, is likely to be abandoned in 
accordance with a recent vote of the pres- 
bytery which, despite considerable protest, 
seems disposed as a body in this case, as in 
the case of the Scotch church a few months 
ago, to adopt the policy of moving out of 
localities which have been invaded by busi- 
ness and the foreign element. But the 
congregation upon whom pressure is thus 
brought to move strongly resents this dic- 
tation and last week passed resolutions con- 
demning this step which wipes out of ex- 
istence the only Presbyterian church south of 
Broome Street, and located ina ward having 
a population of 62,090. Moreover, the offi- 
eial action is declared to mean the rendering 
homeless of a church of 115 resident mem- 
bers which received last year a greater ac- 
cession of the unconverted than twenty-six 
other Presbyterian churches of New York 
City can show. It will be interesting to 
note the effect of what seems to us a reason- 
able protest. Meanwhile, we are not to for- 
get that one or two down-town Presbyterian 
churches in the metropolis, like the First on 
lower Fifth Avenue, are holding their ground 
valiantly and are doing a useful and impor- 
tant work. The Collegiate Dutch Reformed 
Church only last year erected a fine edifice 
on Second Avenue and Seventh Street and 
from it as a center is reaching out for the 
multitudes. The church which is looking 
for people will find a good many still left in 
the down-town districts. 





We should feel more hopeful for the prog- 
ress of Indian affairs if Hon. Daniel M. 
Browning of Illinois, whom President Cleve- 
land has nominated as commissioner, had 
not been an eager applicant for the place of 
commissioner of the General Land Office, 
which he failed to secure. It does not ap- 
pear that he was sought for the position 
because of any special fitness for it, or that 


he sought it because he was acquainted with 
or interested in Indian affairs. He is a law- 
yer, about forty-six years of age, has served 
for six years as judge of the Circuit Court 
and failed of election last fall as a repre- 
sentative to Congress. Mr. Frank C. Arm- 
strong, who is nominated for assistant com- 
missioner, is, however, an experienced offi- 
cer, having served as an inspector in the 
Indian Bureau under Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration. In that position he made an 
excellent reputation and continued in office 
for a year under President Harrison. He 
was born on the Choctaw Reservation, where 
his father was a missionary. Very impor- 
tant work is yet to be done by the Indian 
Office, and it is most necessary that it should 
be administered as far as possible independ- 
ent of politics. 


Last year some ladies were visiting the 
convent of St. Catherine at Mt, Sinai and in 
looking over some manuscripts discovered 
one to be a palimpsest, that is, one which 
has had its original writing erased and its 
surface used again for another writing. In 
time the original contents usually reappear, 
often quite plainly, and experts can decipher 
them. This has happened in the present 
instance. The ladies, having cameras, photo- * 
graphed several pages and later showed 
these pictures to English scholars, who saw 
that the original writing had been a very 
old Syriac version of at least a part of the 
New Testament. The Pitt Press at Cam- 
bridge then sent representatives to the con- 
vent who made a complete copy of the 
Syriac text. This new discovery includes 
the four Gospels entire, excepting the last 
twelve verses of Mark, but whether it 
includes more of the New Testament is ~ 
not yet announced. It is spoken of as 
if probably older than any other Syriac 
version known, and Biblical scholars, al- 
though as yet uninformed in detail concern- 
ing it, anticipate that it will prove a most 
valuable addition to the manuscript litera- 
ture of the Bible. It is an interesting fact 
that the convent of St. Catherine is the place 
where Tischendorf found in 1844 the famous 
Sinaitic manuscript of the whole New Tes- 
tament. Pressure should be brought to bear 
upon the proper authorities in order to 
secure a thorough examination of such 
other secluded treasures as the convent still 
probably contains. It is very likely that it 
possesses more manuscripts of vital impor- 
tance to the Christian Church. 


UNITING THE DENOMINATIONS, 

The recent census presents a fact not 
pleasant for the lover of church unity to 
contemplate. It shows 143 sects in this 
country claiming in some sense to be dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. The history of these 
sects also shows that the dividing walls 
have oftener been raiged by personal differ- 
ences or by diverging methods of church 
government than by any important differ- 
ences of religious belief. Is there any way 
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by which the number of these sects can be 
reduced by union? Dr. Carroll of the In- 
dependent, who had charge of conducting 
the church statistics for the census of 1890, 
believes that a reduction can be made. He 
has written an article to show how, and 
having sent copies of it to representative 
men of various denominations has pub- 
lished their replies in last week’s issue of 
that paper. , 

The main body of Christians may be 
divided into not more than twenty-five 
groups of denominations, each bearing the 
same general name. For example, there 
are thirteen Baptist sects and seventeen 
Methodist, while the Lutherans, Presbyte 
rians and Mennonites have twelve each. 
Dr. Carroll proposes an immediate cam- 
paign for the consolidation of these denom-. 
inational families. 

The replies to this proposal are not en- 
couraging, but they are instructive. It is 
made evident, if to any it was not plain 
enough before, that further discussion of 
the famous Lambeth propositions is sheer 
waste of time. It is perfectly certain that 
the ministers of the various denominations 
will not submit to reordination at the hands 
of Episcopal bishops as a condition of church 
unity. It is just about as certain that the 
result would be bitter strife at close quar- 
ters instead of the calm and independent 
discussion which is now carried on. The 
paradox is suggested also by a number of 
writers that the sects which have the least 
differences are often the widest apart. The 
personal element is most prominent in these 
divisions. For example, there are sects 
which have separated from the parent body 
because it refused to denounce secret sucie- 
ties or permitted Sunday schools or refused 
to include in its creed a prohibition of danc- 
ing. Those who have thought it worth 
while to separate for such reasons from 
Christians with whom they have been in 
fellowship are not likely to unite with them 
again on the confession of great doctrines or 
in carrying on great enterprises for the sal- 
vation of men. Union between different 
religious families is more probable than be- 
tween different sects of the same family. 

On the other hand, some causes which led 
to divisions have completely passed away, 
and others are passing. Methodist Protes- 
tants separated from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church because it refused to permit lay 
representation, but the mother church now 
accepts lay representation. Slavery was the 
real cause of the division between the North- 
ern and Southern branches of the Presbyte- 
rian and Methodist churches, but slavery is 
no more. The Cumberland Presbyterians 
left the parent body because they could not 
accept the doctrines of unconditional elec- 
tion and preterition in the Westminster Con- 
fession. But between the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians and many Presbyterians who seek 
a revision of the Confession there is proba- 
bly no difference of belief. 

In some instances, as between the Dutch 
Reformed Church and the German Reformed 
Church, steps toward union, or at least 
toward federation, have been taken, though 
they have been on the whole disappointing. 
Union in name only would effect little good 
and might lead to much evil. It is even 
possible to postpone real unity by discuss- 
ing it too much. New sects have been 


formed to bring it about, and none are more 


contentious than they. As one writer says, 
‘*A marriage proposal at every meeting is 
a severe test of friendship.’’ Love is the 
only bond of union, and ‘the only power 
which will secure it is intense love to Christ 
as the one Head of the church. 

But we may reasonably hope for such co- 
operation between denominations as will 
reduce the waste of men and money in need- 
lessly multiplying churches. We may look 
for united missionary efforts which will re- 
duce the number of societies and officers and 
lessen the confusion from rival denomina- 
tions in foreign lands. We may promote 
closer acquaintance between Christians of 
different names, the enthusiasm of united 
worship and labor and aspiration, and the 
stronger respect and love awakened by dis- 
covering in each other a deeper devotion to 
Christ; and by these means we shall con- 
stantly approach that real unity for which 
Christ prayed and His church strives. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 

To all appearance the coming General 
Assembly offers the supporters of Dr. Briggs 
only the alternative of defeat or a postpone- 
ment of defeat. A majority of the church 
has evidently made up its mind that the 
party of the “higher criticism’ is to be 
thrust out. Its representatives may decline 
to act in this assembly on the ground that 
the Synod of New York should pass upon 
the case in regular order before it comes 
up to the court of last resort, but the 
majority itself is hardJy likely to change 
its mind in the course of a year’s postpone- 
ment. If, on the other hand, this assembly 
passes over this informality in its eagerness 
to act, the division of the Presbyterian 
Church is evidently not many weeks dis- 
tant. 

Such a division we must all deplore. It 
strikes a discord in that harmony of mutual 
love and charitable recognition which has 
been sounding more and more of late 
among Christians of differing names. It 
will be one more illustration for the argu- 
ment against the Christianity of Protestant- 
ism, and one more excuse for worldly 
minded men who wish to ignore the claims 
of Christ. 

How large a following Dr. Briggs will have 
if he goes out it is too soon to judge, but 
probably it will be even smaller than many 
imagine. The force of inertia tends to keep 
men from breaking with the church. The 
rule is that he who hesitates remains. 
Schism, even with good grounds, is not as 
easy as it was a generation ago, and be- 
comes all the more difficult in a case where 
the point at issue seems to many minds 
negative rather than positive, destructive 
rather than constructive. It is hard to give 
up life-long associations for the sake of the 
non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch or 
the existence of the deutero-Isaiah. Even 
men who heartily believe in comprehension 
and a free field within the church for schol- 
arly research, without themselves accepting 
the conclusions of the higher crities, may 
not feel called upon to abandon their posi- 
tions because the church has taken illiberal 
and unwise action in a single case. 

From our point of view the reversal of 
the action of the Presbytery of New York 
which acquitted Dr. Briggs would be both 
illiberal and unwise. The Hebrew litera- 
ture cannot be hidden in a corner for de- 





a 
votional uses exclusively, or hope to evade 
the search-light of modern science, gty. 
dents will put the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament to the strictest tests whether wo 
will or no, and for our own part we much 
prefer that devout as well as learned students 
should be experts in this field. We regard 
Drs. Briggs and Smith as men whom any 
Christian body ought to welcome in its 
fellowship. If their conclusions in regard 
to the Old Testament are justified by the 
facts in time the facts will surely justify 
them, and then the surviving members uf 
the condemning General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America will be ashamed and sorry. If 
their theories are not justified by the facts 
time will destroy them and they, as con- 
spicuously open-minded Christian scholars, 
will themselves be among the first to accept 
the new light and knowledge. “So truth 
be in the field we do injuriously, by licensing 
and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength, 
Let her and falsehood grapple. Who ever 
knew truth put to the’ worse in a free and 


-open encounter? Her confuting is the best 


and surest suppressing.” 
oe 
THE BREADTH OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

The Christian should strive to make his 
interest in this world as inclusive as God’s 
interest in it. All movements in society 
which can be made to promote man’s like- 
ness to God are of interest to the Christian, 
and so far as they are considered with a 
view to that end they are spiritual, 

But sometimes men’s ideas of spirituality 
are far narrower than this. From such 
persons we have sometimes received inti- 
mations that our editorials and contri- 
buted articles would be better suited to the 
character of a religious journal if they were 
more spiritual. They would confine the 
spiritual to the closet and the church, to 
meditation on God and to contemplation of 
their own thoughts and feelings toward 
Him. We desire to assure our readers that 
the ideal spiritual life which we would help 
them to appreciate is far more inclusive 
than that. The health of the, body, the 
home life from the cooking stove to the 
family altar, the social relations in the com- 
munity, the education of youth, the princi- 
ples of town and municipal government, the 
broader interests of the State and nation, 
the relations of our Government with for- 
eign nations, their life and movements, in- 
ternal and with each other, all the influ 
ences which operate directly or indirectly 
on man’s spiritual nature, may be treated as 
not less spiritual themes than the discipline 
and order of the churches, the character of 
God and human aspirations after Him and 
the life beyond the grave. 

If any one will look into the teachings of 
Christ and His apostles, he will find some 
thing there about eating and drinking and 
wearing apparel; about marriage and the 
relations between parents and children aud 
servants; about neighborhood courtesies and 
buying and selling and paying one’s debts 
and honest dealing; about plowing and sow- 
ing and reaping and fishing and traveling 
and giving entertainments; about the duties 
of rulers and their subjects; about disputes 
between leaders in the churches and obsti 
cles to the entrance of new ideas among T 
ligious people; about riots in cities and ex- 
periences of apostles traveling in foreign 
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lands, and about all the varieties of what we 
call secular life, private and public. 

He will not indeed find anything about 
popular elections, for there were none where 
Christ and His apostles lived and labored. 
But if they had taught and written in the 
land and time in which we write, the New 
Testament would probably contain as much 
ahout Republicans and Democrats and Pop- 
ulists as it has about Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees and Romans. We need only to turn to 
the Old Testament to find not only laws reg- 
ulating the minute affairs of daily life, but 
the processes by which they were enacted, 
resisted and enforced; the denunciations, 
appeals and counsels of prophets and law- 
makers addressed to the people. In reli- 
gious matters we do not indeed find any 
mention of the American Board or the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, or the interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures which these bodies 
seek to impose on the churches. But we do 
find quite as earnest discussions concerning 
whether the Mosaic law, which occupied so 
large a part of the Scriptures, should be im- 
posed on foreign missionaries and their 
churches or not. And we find that the mis- 
sionary party triumphed and threw off the 
yoke of bondage which neither they nor 
their fathers were able to bear. We find 
also that through all these experiences, 
many of which must have seemed grievous 
obstacles to spiritual life and growth at the 
time, the early Christians were led by the 
Holy Spirit, often against the will of many 
of them, into the larger knowledge which 
enabled the Christian Church to. make the 
conquest of the world. 

Our aim in conducting a religious journal 
is to follow reverently and humbly the ex- 
ample of inspired writers. All events and 
movements which affect the spiritual life of 
men in our time are proper subjects for con- 
sideration in our columns. We aim to se- 
lect those which are, or ought to be, of par- 
amount interest from week to week. We 
desire to interpret these events and move- 
ments so as best to increase the intelligence 
and power of disciples of Christ who are 
citizens vf our country to do His will 
among men. So far as we do this we ap- 
proach our ideal of a religious family news- 
paper. That we may do this acceptably to 
God and to our readers we ask the daily 
prayers of those whom we serve who seek 
with us the perfect realization of the king- 


dom of God. 
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Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


RENEWING CONSECRATION. 


Itis our duty to renew our consecration 
whenever we are conscious of having lost 
something of our spiritual earnestness. Our 
opinions and even our convictions of duty 
change more or less as we advance in life. 
It is not necessarily a sign of inward and 
spiritual decline that some things now seem 
right which we once supposed to be wrong. 
But whenever we perceive that our moral 
estimate has altered thus, we ought at least 
to examine ourselves carefully, studying 
whether the judgment actually has been 
enlightened and corrected or whether con- 
science has become sluggish and we have 
fallen into opinions lower than those war- 
ranted by the Christian standard. 

When we perceive that this has occurred, 
then our consecration must be renewed. 
We must not try to justify our shortcom- 


ings, although we should not accuse our- 
selves immoderately. But we must throw 
ourselves frankly and penitently upon the 
forgiving love of our Father, and set about 
amending our faults, by His Spirit’s help, 
and, most of all, strive to love Him so 
dearly that we shall not wish to fall into 
sin again. 

It also is true that we often may, and 
ought to, seek to renew our consecration 
when we are not conscious of having wan- 
dered away from God. Just as an affection- 
ate little child loves to cling about its 
mother, giving and receiving tokens of 
mutual fonduess, so, if we love God, we 
often shall find happiness and strength in 
renewing our pledges to Him, in letting the 
mind dwell afresh on His goodness to us, 
and in leading the heart to glow anew with 
the consciousness that we are His pardoned, 
cared-for and tenderly beloved children. 
We must not keep our heavenly Father too 
much at arm’s length. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

With the great naval review in Hampton 
Roads this week and the arrival on our 
shores of a descendant of Christopher Co- 
lumbus—the Duke De Veragua—the cere- 
monies attendant upon the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition may be said to have begun. 
The Duke De Veragua is a man whose in- 
trinsic merit would make him distinguished, 
but, coming as the representative of the 
family which traces its line back to the 
great discoverer, he merits the unusual 
honor which it is already evident he will 
receive this week from the city and citizens 
of New York, and later from the national 
and exposition officials. 


When one recalls the reception that Chris- 
topher Columbus is said to have had in 1492, 
and then reads the account of the formal 
reception of his descendant last Saturday, 
his luxurious, regal quarters in a famous 
Fifth Avenue hotel, and his religious devo- 
tions on Sunday in a beautiful cathedral 
which cost millions, one realizes better the 
marvelous development of four centuries, 
especially as it reveals itself in our history. 
Spain, on the other hand, is relatively infe- 
rior, and it must be with peculiar feelings 
that the Columbus of today surveys the 
wonders of the new world, with its repub- 
lican institutions and Protestant supremacy. 


* Every European nation of importance has 


contributed its quota to the great array of 
vessels of war that now float on the waters 
of Hampton Roads. Today we are able to 
do what ten years ago would have been 
impossible, viz., to show to our visitors a 
flotilla of gunboats, cruisers and men-of- 
war that are the peers of those in any 
nation’s navy. The thorough drill through 
which our vessels and their crews have 
been and are to be put during the coming 
days of maneuvering will do much toward 
perfecting them for future service. Officers 
and men will profit by the points gained 
from comparison of the foreign vessels and 
their handling, and thus the great review 
will have its educational as well as spectac- 
ular side. 


The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives has referred to the next Legislature 
the bill from the majority of the committee 
on taxation to provide for taxing church 


property in every instance where it is worth 
over $50,000. Most of the opposition to the 
bill in the debate came from the Catholic 
members, but many Protestants also voted 
against it. An effective point made against 
it was that of Rev. Mr. Brown of Fall River 
who said that every doilar taken from the 
rich churches by taxation would really be 
subtracted from the mission funds. The 
house has also defeated, by a vote of 43 to 111, 
the bill, which had passed the Senate almost 
unanimously, to prevent the undue inter- 
ference of office holders in politics. This 
measure was an application to the State, 
counties and cities of the Burrage ordinance 
of Boston to take office holders largely out 
of politics as far as their active manipula- 
tion of events is concerned. The Dill is 
good in purpose and its defeat this year 
only marks it for renewal next year or 
until it becomes law. It permits the of- 
fice holder to exercise his rights as a citi- 
zen, except that he shall not be a member 
of conventions nor an officer at caucuses. 


The decision of the New York State Court 
of Appeals, denying the constitutionality of 
the gerrymander of the Kings County super- 
visors whereby, for partisan purposes, the 
inequalities in population between the dis- 
tricts were made most absurdly glaring, is 
a decision for which the State has reason to 
be thankful. Coming so soon after similar 
Western decisions it must have an educa- 
tional effect upon partisan legislators, who 
in New York, it must be said, are carrying 
things with a high hand, ignoring the right 
of municipal home rule, and compelling per- 
sonal registration in rural districts solely to 
retain the grip of the machine upon the pat- 
ronage of the State. Yet credit must be 
given where it is due. The same legislature 
has just passed a law which will abolish the 
poolrooms and make illegal the practices 
which have defrauded so many of thousands 
of hard-earned dollars. To Connecticut's 
similar victory we refer on page 620. 


It will be remembered that Secretary 
Foster, in his correspondence with Minister 
Stevens, disavowed the act of the latter in 
establishing a protectorate over the Hawai- 
ian Islands. Special Commissioner Blount, 
having reached the islands and acting under 
explicit directions from the administration, 
on April 1 ordered the removal of the flag, 
the withdrawal of the protectorate, at the 
same time giving the provisional govern- 
ment to understand that the United States 
will not countenance any interference by 
European or Asiatic powers. This policy of 
the administration has been severely criti- 
cised as unpatriotic, asa throwing away of 
a prestige and footing which it may be diffi- 
cult to regain. On the other hand it is said 
that it was the only course to pursue, un- 
pleasant as it might be to Minister Stevens 
and apparently retrogressive, since it is 
scarcely possible for a nation to negotiate 
impartially with another relative to annexa- 
tion when a protectorate already is estab- 
lished. 





For good or for ill the deed is done and 
now itis simply a question of hoping that 
the provisional government will be able to 
stand alone unti! Mr. Blount makes his re- 
port and the President and the State Depart- 


ment act. Reports from Honolulu indicate ' 


the stability of the government, notwith- 
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standing the chagrin caused by the with- 
drawal of the protectorate and the very nat- 
ural rejoicing of the royalist party. The 
Japanese, who number about twenty thou- 
sand, have petitioned their home govern- 
ment to use its influence in securing for 
them the right to the franchise under the 
future government, whatever it may be. A 
very interesting and by no means unim- 
portant side issue, growing out of the with- 
drawal of the protectorate and the publica- 
tion of the credentials given to Mr. Blount 
by President Cleveland, is that relative to 
the legality of Mr. Blount’s actions. Sen- 
ator Lodge, just as the Senate expired, 
called for a statement by the Secretary of 
State of the authority by which the flag was 
lowered. Senator Lodge and many others 
believe that no constitutional provision can 
be found authorizing any individual—not 
confirmed by the Senate—to act with ‘' para- 
mount authority’? for the people of the 
United States. 


In 18990 Belgium had a population of 
3,062,656 males. At that time there were 
but 133,039 electors qualified to vote for 
members of the House of Deputies and only 
408,092 provincial and 534,421 communal 
electors. (The same year in the United 
States there were 32,067,880 males and 16,- 
940,311 of these eligible as electors.) In 
these figures, with their striking dispropor- 
tion between population and voters, may be 
found the explanation of the startling and 
portentous events in Belgium during the 
past week. The demand for universal ora 
greatly widened suffrage is one that Bel- 
gian ministers of state have heard coming 
up with increased volume year after year. 
They have persistently delayed giving their 
answers to petitions for an enlargement of 
the franchise, and when the answers have 
come in sheer stupidity they have denied 
the popular demand for an abolition of the 
rule of the property holding class. Hence 
the kingdom today is on the verge of civil 
war and Europe is anxiously watching for 
the answer which the Parliament will make 
to the people on Tuesday. The strikes and 
violence of the past week are simply a repe- 
tition on a larger scale of what happened in 
Belgium in 1890. They are of far more 
political than industrial significance. They 
reveal some of the methods of modern polit- 
ical revolutions and show how the ‘ have- 
nots”? propose in the future to coerce “ the 
haves.’’ The prominence of socialists in 
the plottings ought not to mislead. The in- 
telligent, conservative middle classes, also, 
are back of the demand for an extension of the 
franchise. Interesting conjectures abound 
as to the attitude of Germany, France and 
England should revolution occur. Each na- 
tion has much at stake in preserving the 
present status. A great triumph of the peo- 
ple just now, with May 1 approaching, might 
start the European monarchical card houses 
toppling. 


Servia rivals Belgium as a storm center 
from which trouble for Europe may emerge. 
Probably indorsed by Russia, certainly in- 
spired by his exiled father and mother, 
Milan and Natalie, the young king, Alexan- 
der I., has disregarded the compact which 
maintained the regency until Aug. 1, 1894, 
and by a clever coup d'état has overthrown 
the regency and with popular approval as- 





sumed the power of king and actual ruler. 
Viewed from the standpoint of national 
welfare it probably is a beneficial change. 
Whether the Russian influence will be strong 
enough to force the young king to acts 
which may reopen the eastern question is a 
question just now giving Austria and her al- 
lies much concern, That Austria and Bul- 
garia are arriving at an understanding is in- 
dicated by the audience recently granted to 
the Bulgarian prime minister, Stambuloff, 
by Emperor Francis Joseph. 


The foes of Christianity in foreign nations 
persist in their course of violence, thus com- 
pelling our State Department to turn its 
attention to re-enforcing the authority of 
our ministers in their efforts to defend the 
personal and property rights of American 
missionaries. From Turkey come renewals 
of the reports of persecutions of the Arme- 
nian Christians, so alarming that it has been 
suggested that a conference of Christian 
European powers might be demanded to 
force the sultan to suppress the fanatical 
ardor of his officials. If Great Britain’s at- 
titude, as reflected by the replies made in 
response to questions put in the House of 
Commons last week, is typical such a confer- 
ence is not likely. As the result of the vigor- 
ous protests of our minister in Turkey it is 
said now that the officials at Casarea and 
Marsovan, who condoned the recent attacks 
upon our missionaries, have been removed. 
It is also reported that Minister Thompson 
has planned to attend the trials of the Ar- 
menian prisoners at Angora and endeavor 
to see that justice is done. Minister Thomp- 
son will soon give way to a successor, ap- 
pointed last week by the President, Alex- 
ander W. Terrell of Texas, whose wealth 
and culture are said to be adequate for suc- 
cessfully filling the post, which, in many 
respects, is quite the most important of all 
our legations in the East. Whether he has 
that sympathy with Christian missions which 
some of his predecessors have had is yet to 
be determined. 


From Corea has come the news of an 
uprising of the natives against the Chris- 
tian missionaries which threatens to be seri- 
ous, and Secretary Herbert has lost no time 
in cabling to Admiral Harmony at Hong- 
Kong an order to send a vessel to the scene 
of trouble, there to render protection and 
enforce the rights of American citizens. 
Anti Christian riots near Amoy, China, have 
occurred recently, in which lives have been 
lost and mission property destroyed, pro- 
phetic, possibly, of what may be very com- 
mon should the Geary law be declared con- 
stitutional and the wholesale arrest and 
deportation of Chinese begin in May. Rela- 
tive to this it is gratifying to know that the 
Supreme Court intends to hold a special 
session for adjudication of this important 
question as soon as a test case can be 
brought before it. Pending the decision it 
thought that officials will enforce the law 
only nominally. Japan, ambitious to be 
the leader of Asia, with England’s insular 
position and commercial prestige as an ex- 
ample before her, seems to be reaching out 
for possessions in the Pacific. From the 
beginning of the Hawaiian complications 
she has let her watchful interest be known 
there, and now comes the report that she 
has seized the Pelew or Palaos Islands, to 








which Spain has a title that is ree 

as secure unless wrested by force. The 
Spanish governor of the Philippine Islands 
has sent to Madrid, asking for re-enforoe. 
ments, and, if the report proves to be true, 
it will be most interesting to watch the 
conflict for possession between waning 
Spain and rising Japan. 


$$$ 


IN BRIEF, 


A professor in a Lutheran college in Ohio 
has just been tried charged with believing too 
much, or, in other words, with being too or. 
thodox. The court unanimously decided in 
his favor. Variety is the spice of ecclesiasti- 
cal life. 





Our weekly Chicago letter is of special value 
just now to persons purposing to attend the 
fair. We advise such individuals either to 
store away in their brains the suggestions as 
to sight-seeing or to preserve the papers for 
future reference. 





The New York and Brooklyn Association, 
at its meeting last week, recommended thata 
set of approved scientific temperance text- 
books be placed in the Sunday school libraries 
of the churches. <A capital idea if the text 
books are approved by scientific experts. 


Our Polity in Practice, the new department 
started this week on page 630, we believe will 
prove valuable to all who are called upon to 
deal with practical questions constantly aris- 
ing in the local church touching its govern. 
ment and its relations to sister churches. 





Dr. Edward Everett Hale states officially in 
a letter in the Christian Register that the fel- 
lowship committee of the Unitarian Church 
for New England habitually stands ready to 
license anybody of good character and church 
membership to preach whatever he believes 
wherever he can persuade anybody to listen 
tohim. This is convenient for candidates but 
rather hard on congregations. As this license 
“involves no pledge to preach what is called 
Unitarianism,”’ probably we have here the ex- 
planation of the fact that the Unitarian min- 
istry includes men of the most different and 
even contradictory views. 





It is extremely interesting to know that 
during the recent visit of Mgr. Satolli to Bos- 
ton and vicinity he listened to a debate by the 
students of St. John’s Seminary at Brighton, 
and that the subjects debated by the young 
theologians were (1) Socialism and (2) “In 
any good and meritorious act of a man in the 
order of salvation, requiring, as all admit, both 
the grace of God and the free consent of man’s 
will, what part in the production of the good 
act is to be attributed to the inherent power 
of the grace of God, and, granting the freedom 
of the will in accepting, what part is to be at- 
tributed to the active co-operation of the will 
of man?” 





We are sorry to announce that Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke has declined the offer of the 
Bartlett professorship of sacred rhetoric and 
lecturer on pastoral theology at Andover Sem- 
inary. He stated to his congregation of the 
Brick Presbyterian Chureh last Sunday that, 
though he had been inclined to accept the 
call, they had made it plain to him that his 
duty is to continue to help to maintain that 
church “as the representative of a broad and 
tolerant orthodoxy and a simple type of eet 
tical Christianity in a great, toiling etty- 
His church has offered to provide an 
sistant for him and to give him leave of ab 
sence. He expects to spend some timea 
for rest and recuperation. 





One of the effective points which Rev. ve 
Whittlesey makes in the course of his 
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quent pleas for the Ministerial Relief Fund is 
the prominence of ministers’ sons in Christian 
activities. Look over the list of smart, push- 
ing Congregational laymen in a Western city, 
for instance, and the chances are, he says, that 
you will find that most of them come of min- 
jsterial stock—and of New England lineage, 
too, in many cases, we surmise. In a little 
Congregational church down in Alabama the 
heads of no less than six families are minis- 
ters’ children. It is pleasant to see ministers’ 
gons choosing their fathers’ profession for 
themselves, but hardly less gratifying that so 
large a proportion of those who go into other 
yoeations love and serve the kingdom. 





The welfare of the public demands that dur- 
ing the coming months the quarantine regula- 
tions should be strictly enforced in the port of 
Boston. It happens that the vessel used by 
the port physician is hauled up for repairs at 
one of the ship yards. The completion of the 
repairs being rendered impossible by the strike 
of the boiler-makers of the city, the health com- 
missioners appeared before the strikers and 
asked in behalf of the public health that they 
waive their demands in this instance and re- 
turn to work on the boat. The strikers refused 
to do this, stating that ‘if the public health 
was endangered by the controversy the em- 
ployers are responsible, because they refuse to 
accede to the boiler-makers’ demands.’’ Here 
we have the quintessence of selfishness. It is 
just as unjustifiable, just as anarchistic in its 
tone as the famous reputed remark of Mr. 
Vanderbilt. Such an attitude by organized 
labor woefully deprives it of the sympathy of 
the average man. 





One of the demoralizing effects of the prac- 
tice which now compels senators and repre- 
sentatives to act as agents in satisfying the 
clamor of ‘“‘organized appetite” for office is 
reflected in the following quotation from a 
Washington correspondent’s letter: 

It is by no means an unusual thing for a sen- 
ator or representative to offset a favorable 
personal recommendation by an unfavorable 
written One or a favorable written one by an 
unfavorable personal representation on the 
same day, without the knowledge of the per- 
son most deeply concerned, and not one time 
in a thousand does the latter ever discover the 
truth because no record is made of the per- 
sonal representations, while the written recom- 
mendations are jealously concealed from the 
public eve. 

. 

It would be well if in passing judgment upon 
others, as men in public life are often called 
upon to do, nothing was ever said which the 
author of the remark would disavow or regret 
when committed to writing. 


Are we not suffering from lack of individu- 
ality in character, thought and habits in these 
latter days? Was not Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton justified the other night when, in 
talking in a delightful reminiscent mood be- 
forea Cambridge audience about the old vil- 
lage life of Cambridge and the characters it 
hurtared, he deplored the uniformity of the 
present and rising generations of inhabitants 
of that university city as contrasted with the 
distinct personalities and types of the past? 
We are reminded of this by the following quo- 
tation from the Christian Advocate: 

The pupils of the schools are often refined 
>. the expense of native force. The day 

lat Drew chee Seminary was opened 
Bishop Janes, addressing the faculty, said: 

f the young lion comes among you, do not 

fé away his claws nor shear his mane.” 
d 'S Is worthy of being inscribed over the 
< ong of Drew, Boston, Garrett, DePauw, Den- 
oem every other instatution having a theo- 

Ogical department. 





“Suicidal blow,” “ disruption,” are words 
at occur in current discussions of the situa- 
tion in the Presbyterian fold because of the 
888 controversy. Rev. Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler is outspoken in condemning the use of 
such words and says: 


Any minister or elder who wantonly raises 
that cowardly cry deserves to be dealt with as 
General Dix threatened to deal with the man 
who hauled down the stars and stripes— 
‘shoot him on the spot!’’ A Christian church 
that cannot discuss great questions of doctrine 
aud polity and Biblical criticism without ex- 
ploding into fragments stands self-disgraced 
before Christendom. 


As Principal Fairbain says in his great book, 
just issued: 


Where scholarship has the right to enter or 
has the right to stay, what it does and decides 
may be wrong, but the wrong must be proved by 
other and better scholarship. . . . The author- 
ity that belongs to the Bible belongs to it, not 
as a book but as a revelation. The revelation 
did not come to be because of the canon; the 
canon came to be because of the revelation. 





It is significant of the great social change 
that is coming when a secretary of war in a 
British ministry, in discussing navy esti- 
mates, should say, as said Mr. Campbell Ban- 
nerman in a recent speech in Parliament: 

Not a very long time ago it would have 

been regarded as a sufficient answer by the 
house if he had said, ‘‘ We get men enough 
for the wages we offer.’’ That was a fact to 
be kept in mind, but it was no longer a com- 
plete answer. They had ceased to believe in 
competition wages or in starvation wages. If 
they no longer accepted starvation wages as 
conclusive it was not because of great gener- 
osity or philanthropy toward their fellowmen, 
but because of their own interests in the mat- 
ter. He.believed starvation wages meant 
starvation work. It was not a question of 
generosity or humanity but a question of effi- 
ciency, as they could not get a full day’s work 
out of a man unless they paid him a full day’s 
pay. These were the views he was entitled 
to express on behalf of the government in this 
matter, 
With the government setting the example 
and the London County Council following, 
the corporation and the individual employer 
must soon imitate, or go to the wall, con- 
demned by popular opinion. 


oo 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

There are few charities here that appeal 
so strongly and successfully to people of all 
nationalities and names as do those which 
care for the little folks, and chief among 
these is the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children—known ‘for short’’ as 
the Gerry Society, from the name of its 
tireless and large-hearted president. From 
the smallest of beginnings this charity has 
steadily grown to dimensions that command 
the respect of all good citizens. Its latest 
triumph was the entrance, week before last, 
upon its new, substantial and admirably ap- 
pointed home at Fourth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-third Street. The building, covering 
about fifty by one hundred feet, is seven 
stories high, fire proof, heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity. The walls are 
of granite, marble, slate, light colored brick 
and terra cotta; the woods used are ash, 
quartered oak and mahogany finished in 
natural color. The ground floor is mostly 
rented for stores. Ample room is given to 
the society’s offices, including a record room 
of solid iron, and for the comfort of its 
employés of every sort. A library, dining- 
room, bath and toilet rooms, infirmary, 
work rooms, kitchen, laundry, servants’ 


rooms, etc., are among the accommodations. - 


One floor is given to dormitories for boys 
and another to those for girls. But one of 
the most marked features of the structure 
is the children’s playground, or roof garden, 
occupying the entire top story, roofed with 
glass and iron, opened to the sky in pleas- 
ant weather and closed against storms and 
cold. The dedication services were parti- 


cipated in by prominent men, clerical and 
lay, representing the Episcopal, Roman 
Catholic, Hebrew and various other reli- 
gious bodies, besides the mayor, judges and 
other city officials. The society is now in 
a position largely to increase the good work 
it has done for the protection of the poor, 
deserted, abused, orphaned and worse than 
orphaned children swarming by thousands 
in our streets and tenements. 

So far from tiring of, or relaxing his zeal ’ 
in, the fight against the iniquities of our city 
government, Dr. Parkhurst is enlarging the 
area of battle by a carefully prepared and 
thoroughly fortified lecture on Municipal 
Misrule. He shows up in avery realistic and 
convincing way the motives, methods and 
results of Tammany theories and practices, 
whether working in New York or in other 
great cities, which he shows too plainly can 
claim no exemption from the abomination, 
by whatever local name it may be called. 
He has just given the lecture before the 
Methodist Conferencein Albany. Dr, Wash- 
ington Gladden, too, is coming here on the 
17th to help keep in heart our City Club at 
its reception on that evening. Ministerial 
help is begining to be welcomed in civil 
affairs. 

The Manhattan Association met with Dr. 
Storrs, April 12, The main business was, 
the examination of three young men from 
Union Seminary for licensure—Messrs, Her- 
rick (who goes as a missionary to Madura), 
Platner and Kirkwood. The examinations 
were led by Dr. McLeod on churcb polity, 
Mr. Bray on Christian experience, Dr. Ward 
in Hebrew and Greek, Dr. Lyman in theol- 
ogy and Dr. Daniels in church history. The 
association was heartily satisfied with the 
results of the examination, both intellectual 
and spiritual. Congratulations were sent to 
Rev. Hiram Bingham on the completion of 
his Gilbertese Bible. To the delight of the 
brethien Dr. W. M. Taylor was present and 
made a short address, which was responded 
to by Dr. Storrs. 

The New York and Brooklyn Association 
met on Tuesday with the Beecher Memorial 
Church, Pastor Halliday. After general 
business, reports of committees and churches 
and devotional exercises, the brethren, under 
Dr. Abbott’s lead, gave synopses of their 
last Sunday’s sermons. In the evening Dr. 
A. H. Bradford gave an address on The 
English Congregational Pulpit. The asso- 
ciation reports fifteen churches, with their 
pastors, in its connection and twenty-three 
individual members. 

It is now definitely agreed by the Trunk 
Lines Association that attendants on the 
annual meeting of the A. H. M. S., at Sara- 
toga, May 30-June 1, who pay full fare in 
going over their roads, may return on cer- 
tificate plan for one-third rate. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

The nation’s capital, after a longer dur- 
ance than usual in the prison-house of a 
northern winter in a southern latitude, is at 
last budding out into its annual spring 
beauty. The leaves are peeping from the 
ends of the twigs, the flower beds are re- 
splendent with crocuses and fragrant with 
hyacinths, the magnolias are blossoming 
and the city is ready to receive its custom- 
ary retinue of April brides and May conven- 
tion members, 
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In a word, the winter is over. It has 
been a busy and fruitful season among the 
churches of Washington, the condition of 
which, in general, has never been more sat- 
isfactory than now. All the Congregational 
churches are prosperous, and especially is 
this true of the central society, the First 
Congregational, where the services have been 
attended by large crowds all winter, so that 
scarcely another person could have found 
accommodation at any of the meetings. 
The sessions of the Congregational Club 
have been alluded to previously. Another 
feature of great interest in this church has 
been the Sunday evening lectures on Chris- 
tian Art during the winter by the accom- 
plished pastor, Rev. Dr. S. M. Newman. 
These lectures have been of unusual excel- 
lence and they have attracted general atten- 
tion both within and outside of the Congre- 
gational denomination. 

In the First Church, too, there has been 
started recently a chapter of the Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip, which is en- 
listing the enthusiastic energies of many 
young men of the church and bids fair to 
become a very useful adjunct in practical 
church work. The Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety in this parish, and indeed in all the 
Congregational parishes here, is flourish- 
ing mightily. This is true of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies throughout the 
city. It is the practically unanimous tes- 
timony of the pastors and other religious 
leaders in Washington that these societies 
now constitute the brightest and most hope- 
ful features of the local churches. There 
are fifty or sixty societies, with fully 
5,000 members, distributed among all the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, Lu- 
theran, Methodist Protestant and Disciples 
churches, both in the city proper and in 
most of the suburbs, such as Mount Pleas- 
ant, Hyattsville, Takoma, ete. The Junior 
Christian Endeavor Societies, moreover, are 
in an especially thriving condition. There 
are about half as many of the “ junior’’ as 
of the ‘‘senior”’ organizations, and their 
number is increasing even more rapidly 
than that of the older societies, while the 
children are fully as enthusiastic and regu- 
lar in their attendance and work as are their 
elders. Taking everything into considera- 
tion it may be doubted whether there is a 
city in the country where there is a more 
healthful and satisfactory activity in re- 
ligious matters at present than in Wash- 
ington. 

Still another noteworthy adjunct of the 
churches here is the society of the King’s 
Daughters, the circles of which have in- 
creased greatly of late in number, efficiency 
and enthusiasm. For example, the Cove- 
nant Circle in its annual report, just pub- 
lished, shows a record of 329 visits to the 
poor, 687 articles of clothing given away, 
fourteen persons supplied with permanent 
work, twenty-five Christmas dinners sup- 
plied to needy families, many visits and 
donations to hospitals, several house rents 
paid and considerable sums of money sub- 
scribed for missionary and other charitable 
enterprises. This, which is only one in- 
stance among many, is assuredly a splendid 
year’s work fora little band of ten ladies, 
most of whom are in only moderate: circum- 
stances themselves and have to work hard 
in Government offices and elsewhere during 
the greater part of the day. 


The news that reached this city on Friday 
from Honolulu, to the effect that the Amer- 
ican flag had been hauled down from the 
government building at that place by order 
of Commissioner Blount, created something 
of a sensation here, as it was quite in the 
nature of a surprise. It is understood now, 
of course, that Mr. Blount was instructed 
by President Cleveland and the cabinet to 
take this action, and the theory is that the 
administration, while not necessarily oppos- 
ing annexation, is not willing to indorse 
Minister Stevens’s course in establishing a 
temporary protectorate over the islands, but 
wishes to have the United States occupy an 
entirely independent and impartial position 
pending the annexation negotiations. This, 
the administration considered, could not be 
done while the provisional government was 
sitting undep the protection of our flag. 
The first feeling here on the reception of the 
news was of a rather disagreeable nature, 
but on second thought the politicians and 
citizens of the capital appear to incline to 
the opinion that the action of the adminis- 
tration in this matter will prove to have 
been wise and timely. 

The prospect is good for an early settle- 
ment of the much-vexed Chinese question. 
According to the Geary Exclusion Act, all 
Chinamen in this country must have com- 
plied with its provisions by the fifth of next 
May, or suffer its penalties. Of course, 
therefore, a practical issue could not be 
joined before that date. But it is intended 
and arranged that on the fifth or sixth of 
May a Chinese laborer shall be arrested for 
non-compliance with the law, and that his 
case shall be railroaded right along to the 
Supreme Court, which will prolong its spring 
session for the express purpose of attending 
to this matter. Meanwhile, very great in- 
terest has been already excited here, and 
many opinions are expressed ag to the prob- 
able decision of the court. These opinions 
are, of course, premature, but it is signifi- 
cant of the popular feeling on the subject 
that a majority of them are to the effect that 
the law will be pronounced unconstitutional. 
The peculiar animosity of Congress toward 
the Chinese of late years is beginning to 
arouse considerable sympathy for them, 
which has made itself manifest at the seat 
of government here in communications from 
almost all parts of the country. The people 
appear to perceive at last the inconsistency 
of singling out the Chinese for ostracism, 
while making few objections, or none what- 
ever, to the free entrance of all manner of 
undesirable aliens from other countries. 

GC. 8:2 


FROM CHICAGO. 

Now that vocal and audible communica- 
tion is established between Boston and Chi- 
cago by long distance telephone so that a 
concert in one place is heard in the other, 
1,200 miles apart, as happened last week, 
it makes a news correspondent who depends 
on the mails feel as though he were writing 
ancient history. However, this letter will 
take up World’s Fair items at the point 
where we left off a fortnight ago. Mention 
was made then of subscribing for a Chicago 
daily as an indispensable preparation for 
sight-seeing. It is now given out that a 
paper will be published daily on the fair 
grounds called the Daily Columbian, the 


printing of which will be an exhibit in Ma- 





chinery Hall. This paper will be something 
new in every sense, being a composite publi- 
cation having five pages, consisting of the 
first page of the Tribune, Times, Tnter-Ovean, 
Herald and the Record. It will cost $1,99 
per month, postpaid. 

In regard to boarding and lodging accom- 
modations the former letter failed to men. 
tion the most complete and well organized 
of all arrangements to provide for strangers, 
one, too, that is under the direct control of 
the exposition authorities. This is the ex. 
position bureau of public comfort, managed 
by W. Marsh Kasson, whose address is at 
the World’s Fair grounds. It has con- 
tracted for about 30,000 rooms, at prices, 
for sivgle room, one bed, one person, rang- 
ing from $1 to $2.50 per day, or double 
room, one bed, two persons at from $1 to $4 
per day, with other accommodations suited 
to all possible needs, These are prices that 
the Exposition Company guarantees and 
their official coupon, paid for in advance, en- 


titles one to the quarters engaged. They , 


start out with accommodations for 30,000 
people May 1 and by July 1 can care for 
50,000 lodgers. Now that a laundry trust, 
to do World’s Fair washing, has been formed, 
making it dear to keep clean, visitors will 
do well to select their apparel with due re- 
gard to simplicity and to save expense, 
Check shirts and plain gowns will be a la 
mode at Jackson Park. Indeed, the Woman's 
Dress Reform League are using this oppor- 
tunity to introduce and make popular their 
improved, out-of-door, business costumes. 

But this letter has for its main purpose a 
description of the Midway Plaisance, so 
well named ‘‘the world’s amusement cen- 
ter.” This.is a strip of land controlled by 
the exposition company extending west- 
ward from the northern part of Jackson 
Park as far as Cottage Grove Avenue, a 
distance of half a mile. A broad boulevard 
extends through the Plaisance, on either 
side of which are located several mammoth 
entertainment wonders, highly instructive 
or highly amusing according as people take 
them. Here will be shown what “the na- 
tions’? regard as their characteristic and 
best pleasures. But the first thing to note 
is the Ferris revolving wheel, occupying 
with its enormous bulk and tallness the 
central spot in Midway Plaisance. This 
object competes with the Eiffel tower as 
the great special novelty. Imagine a steel 
wheel 250 feet in diameter upright on its 
axle reaching with its frame a hight of 264 
feet. The outer rim has thirty-six cars 
fixed to swinging axles, each car to carry 
sixty passengers. The total weight of the 
structure is about 4,300 tons. The round 
trip will take about ten minutes, for which 
one pays fifty cents, and no doubt he will 
be thankful to set foot on earth again. As 
for the architectural style of it, Ezekiel’s 
vision of the wheels gives it: ‘‘ As for their 
rings, they were so high that they were 
dreadful: and their rings were full of eyes 
round about them four.’? One can fancy 
the eyes of the passengers meeting this 
description exactly. 

Among the amusement attractions the 
chief place may be accorded to Colonel 
Hagenbeck’s menagerie of wild and trained 
animals brought from his famous collection 
at Hamburg, Germany. He has been work- 
ing three years to get the show together. 
In‘ the performance there will be twenty 
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eight lions and Bengal tigers with sixty 
other carniverous animals of Other species. 
The exhibit of parrots contains 1,000 birds 
of 120 varieties, Some of them exceedingly 
rare, also 200 monkeys of forty varieties, 
besides almost countless specimens of domes- 
tic animals of all lands. Probably the cutest 
curiosity will be the dwarf elephant, only 
thirty-five inches high, weighing 160 pounds, 
with tusks oneinchlong. The performances 
of wild beasts in the ring, together with 
tame animals directed by the trainers, will 
make “small boys’’ frantic with glee who 
are so fortunate as to be taken inside the 
circular building capable of holding 4,000 
people, where the Hagenbeck collection can 
be seen for twenty-five cents, with an extra 
charge for seats to witness the performances, 

Those who like to see how “the other 
half lives’ at home can gratify their curi- 
osity at the groups of foreign “ villages’’ 
on either side the Plaisance. There is the 
so-called ‘‘ Dutch settlement,’’ composed of a 
collection of South Sea Island communities, 
containing 300 or more natives from Java, Su- 
matra, Borneo, Jehore, Samoa, Fiji, New Zea- 
land, Tonga and the Hawaiian group. They 
will live in houses constructed on their own 
models. Among them are 125 Javanese and 
Sundayese men, women and three babies. 
Their village has forty houses. A theater 
is erected in which the sultan’s orchestra 
plays, while acrobats and dancers show 
their ways of amusing people. There is no 
charge for entering the villages, but an ad- 
mission to the theater costs ten cents. One 
of the most interesting places of this kind is 
the Turkish village, where the bazar of 
Constantinople is reproduced and homes for 
400 Turkish people stand back of it. Other 
prominent features, such as the Mosque al 


Selim and the Cesarian obelisk, are seen 
here. Space fails in which to describe the 
Moorish palace and its interior maze of 
wonders, the Muybridge lecture hall, show- 
ing photographic displays of animals in 


motion, the Persian village, the street in 
Cairo with its scenes of Egyptian life, pro- 
cessions and the like, where already the 148 
faithful followers of the prophet are able to 
worship toward Mecca and hear the muez- 
zin’s stated call to prayer, or the Chinese 
town, not of the California pattern, but im- 
ported direct from the Flowery Kingdom, or 
the Dahomey, Lapland and Indian villages. 

One form of industrial manufacture on 


’ the Midway Plaisance which will draw hun- 


dreds of thousands of spectators is the mag- 
hificently equipped glass plant of the Libby 
Glass Company, Toledo, O. The finest ex- 
amples of glass blowing will be exhibited 
and the modes of cutting table ware and 
Weaving glass with silk into fancy articles. 
This is free to the public. The Venice Mu- 
rane Company also show the best work of 
Venetian glass blowers, charging ten cents 
admission, 

This account has by no means exhausted 
the materials of sight-seeing offered on this 
Spot of earth. Figuring up the total of ex- 
pense to enjoy nearly all these ‘‘shows” a 
liberal allowance will be $4.75, unless one 
desires to go up in the captive balloon, which 
will cost $2 for the trip. The glass works 
and some of “the villages,” to be sure, ex- 
Pect to recoup themselves by making sales 
of their products and goods, hence persons 
Will need “time locks” on their pocket 
books or else must develop a great deal of 


veto power. In this sight-seeing connection 
it is of great importance that each person 
come to the fair with a good opera or field 
glass fordaily use. It is impossible to over- 
value the advantage of having such a power 
of double sight. Work at the fair grounds 
is now being pushed night and day by 15,000 
workmen. The exposition buildings were 
tested one night by an almost cyclonic storm 
and in the main resisted wind, hail and rain 
remarkably. 

The number of visitors on last Sunday 
ran up to 18,000, and probably will increase 
until May 1 inaugurates everything and the 
Sunday closing of the gates goes into effect. 
The great strike of the Building Trades 
Unions lasted but for a day, though it 
threatened to assume a chronic state. The 
demand of the workmen that only union 
men be employed by the exposition com- 
pany was refused outright and their lead- 
ers were given to understand that the 
national Government could not discrimi- 
nate among its citizens in this way. Be- 
sides, their interference was of the nature 
of a conspiracy and seriously affected our 
relations with foreign states. A compro- 
mise was made by which a minimum rate 
of wages.and hours was signed, and the 
delegates of the unions were admitted to 
the grounds on passes. This contract holds 
good during the whole time the fair is in 
operation. ‘ 

Chicago has again reached out to enlarge 
her borders and increase her population. 
This time she gains Rogers Park and West 
Ridge on the’ north, with 3,500 people. 
Evanston has thus become next door neigh- 
bor to the city. Q. L. D. 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 

‘Poor old Chicago! Grand old St. 
Louis!’ Thus tersely a daily paper chron- 
icled the result of the recent municipal elec- 
tions in these two cities, in which our neigh- 
bor by the lakeside was doomed to another 
term of Carter Harrison, and we were re- 
deemed, as we trust, from the power of 
equally mischievous rulership. The success 
of the Republican municipal ticket, by ma- 
jorities averaging about 3,000, was a triumph 
of the decent voters of St. Louis over its 
worst elements. Although the campaign 
was fought close to the lines of the national 
parties, the result should be credited to a 
non-partisan protest against the ring that 
has been plundering the city treasury for 
the last few years. The contest lay wholly 
between the Democratic and Republican 
tickets, each headed by a business man. 
While the Democratic candidate for mayor 
was an able and upright individual, he 
proved to be exceedingly unpopular with 
the laboring classes, and was distrusted be- 
cause of the character of the convention 
nominating him. Mr. Walbrige, his suc- 
cessful competitor, has had much experi- 
ence, while president of the council, as act- 
ing mayor while the last incumbent has 
been absent from his post, and it is witha 
feeling of intense relief that we look forward 
henceforth to being represented on public 
occasions by a Christian gentleman. 

The greatness of this victory cannot be 
understood unless account is made of the 
shameful frauds perpetrated at the ballot 
box in the interests of opposing candidates 
and principles. It was freely given out be- 
fore the election that the city must be car- 


/ 


ried for democracy at all cost of decency or 
principle; the State and national adminis- 
trations threw all possible power into the 
contest, and on the day of election even the 
police force, which has hitherto been con- 
sidered incorruptible, seems to have been 
made the tool of the corruptionists, Repub- 
lican judges of elections were assaulted at 
their posts and brutally ejected from the 
polling places, the police either allowing or 
aiding such outrages. A prominent Demo- 
crat, active in the organizations of his party, 
is authority for the statement that from five 
to seven thousand votes were cast by repeat- 
ers, which would increase the real majority 
of the Republicans to about ten thousand. 
It is a gratifying sign of public sentiment 
that many of the papers of the city are urg- 
ing a thorough investigation of the frauds, 
irrespective of Whatever party may suffer, 
and a recent ruling of our Supreme Court 
makes it possible to open ballot boxes and 
recount and verify the returns, In this way 
it is hoped that the two Republicans who 
have been counted out of their election cer- 
tificates may receive their undoubted dues, 

Meanwhile, our churches have not been 
idle in pressing the battle for righteousness 
and spiritual conquest. The People’s Tab- 
ernacle, under the leadership of the former 
pastor, Rev. William Johnson, is doing a 
fine work, reporting scores of conversions 
in special meetings, assisted by Major Cole. 
Central Church has had its first annual 
meeting and finds in the reports of the 
various departments much reason for en- 
couragement.. The membership has in- 
creased in, the, year from seventy-one to 
110; balances are reported in all treasuries, 
with home expenses of $5,000 and benevo- 
lences of about $900, and a congregation 
nearly doubled. The promising enterprise 
of the City Missionary Society at Maple- 
wood, just across the city line, celebrated 
Easter by organizing into a church of 
thirty-two members, and will soon build a 
chapel. 

It is.not supposed that any masculine 
hand can give details of the meetings of the 
State organizations of the women, lield last 
week with the First Church, the first day 
being devoted to home missions and the 
second to the foreign work, but the tidings 
which have come from reliable sources tell 
of large attendance, much interest, finely 
balanced programs and business conducted 
with a promptness and precision that would 
give the brethren no chance for carping 
criticism or invidious comparison. The in- 
tervening evening was devoted to a union 
meeting, Secretary Wiard speaking in behalf 
of the home field and Miss Mary Porter giv- 
ing delightful glimpses of twenty-five years’ 
work in China, The session occupied just 
one hour and fifteen minutes and every one 
went away filled but not wearied. Would 
that the makers of programs for public 
meetings might always have such wisdom, 

The spring meeting of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation was held April 13 with the church 
at De Soto, a flourishing railroad town forty 
miles south of the city. Under Rev. F. E. 
Kenyon, this church, though the youngest 
of a group of twelve, is admirably main- 
taining the honor of our denomination and is 
making steady and most creditable growth. 
A large delegation from St. Louis attended 
the meeting. The reports from the churches 
were almost uniformly of cheering charac- 
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ter, the Sunday schools being especially 
flourishing. J. L. 8. 


ta cerca 
OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Voices crying for freedom of thought and 
abolition of the petty jealousies between the 
schools and synods in the Lutheran fold are 
beginning to be heard. Rev. Dr. J. H. Stuck- 
enberg of Berlin, an intelligent student of the 
condition of Lutheran affairs in this country 
and in Germany, says in the Lutheran Ob- 
server; “The self-constituted standards of 
Lutheran orthodoxy are too numerous for 
comfort. Thus in Germany and in America 
there is a bewildering variety in the standards 
by which the General Synod is measured. 
And then the individual standards! . . . There 
is more room for freedom in the large Roman 
Catholic Church than is allowed in the petty 
sect to which some individuals shrink Luther- 
anism. This must stop... . One first-class 
institution, doing the best work in the best 
way, may be more efficient in preparing for 
the peculiar work of our church in this age 
than many second-class seminaries. Let the 
smaller institutions accomplish their mission 
as best they are able and let them grow into 
the largest proportions, but we can take our 
proper place only if we have at least one in- 
stitution whose means and men afford the 
very best opportunities to our students. And 
instead of abusing students who at home and 
abroad seek the highest scholarship the world 
offers, in order to use it with consecration and 
faithfulness to help our church, such students 
ought to be encouraged and helped.” 

According to a petition printed in the Evan- 
gelist, upon which the Presbyterian General 
Assembly must act, the assembly of ’92’s deliv- 
erance upon the inerrancy of the Bible was 
conceived and brought forth in a peculiar fash- 
ion: ‘Outside of the committee on bills and 
overtures and possibly a few personal friends 
of the chairman of the sub-committee, no mem- 
ber of the assembly had ever seen the resolu- 
tion or knew of its exact contents previous to 
its being put on its passage on the morning of 
the last day of the session. . . . The assembly 
never heard the resolution read until it was 
called to act upon it and it was adopted with- 
out discussion.’’ Moreover, the petitioners re- 
gard the deliverance “ as an attack upon consti- 
tutional liberty, as an announcement of a new 
dogma, as an expression of a particular theory 
of inspiration, as an attempt to add to the terms 
of subscription.”” Therefore they ask the com- 
ing assembly to pronounce whether the 1892 
deliverance was ‘‘ meant to supersede section 
viii., chapter 1, of the Confession of Faith, by 
affirming of the originals, which we have not, 
what that section affirms of the original He- 
brew and Greek, which we have. If the de- 
liverance was intended to be a definition of 
confessional doctrine, did not the Portland as- 
sembly transcend its constitutional powers?” 

The Mid-Continent having charged the Jn- 
terior with insincerity in its discussion of the 
revision and Briggs controversies, the latter 
replies with considerable asperity. It says: 
‘* Most of the Calvinistic doctrines are practi- 
cal. The sovereignty of God with the Calvin- 
istic emphasis, the perseverance of the saints, 
irresistible grace—these are vertebra in Chris- 
tian character, give poise, confidence and 
power. But preterition, limited atonement 
and a great stack of correlatives and deduc- 
tions are of no use. They are mathematical, 
and as far as we can figure them they are true, 
and yet when you thrust them against the 
Rock they snap off and they are of no use in 
vine dressing. ... We suppose it is very 
pleasant for people who have a taste that way, 
and do not like to work in the sun and in the 
rain, to theorize and make curious theological 
toggle-machines, and invent cranks and bore 
people about the merits of their useless dis- 
coveries and inventions, but really it appears 


to us that that is not what our Lord wants. 
He wants work in His vineyard with the im- 
plemeuts adapted to it. Give us good soil, 
seasonable rain and sunshine. Give us the 
truth atiout sin, penaliy and salvation. Along 
the line of the one we shall find a happy and 
bountiful earth. Along the line of the other 
we shall find heaven.” 

The National Baptist feels compelled to ask: 
‘*Has church discipline ceased from among 
us? has it become a lost art? We are not un- 
aware of the difficulties attending church dis- 
cipline. As little are we unaware of the ur- 
gent need of discipline and of the reproach to 
Christ’s cause from the situation of today. As 
little are we unaware of the fact that the 
great obstacle to church discipline lies in leth- 
argy, inaction, cowardice.” 

ABROAD. 

Prof. W. T. Davidson, writing to Zion’s Her- 
ald on The Theological Drift in the Old 
World, referring to the Bampton lectures of 
this year given by Professor Sanday of Ox- 
ford, says his conclusions fairly express the 
views to which all the ripest and best Eng- 
lish Biblical seholarship is tending. ‘ Ac- 
cept but sift,’’ says Professor Davidson, ‘‘ seems 
to be the phrase which describes the attitude 
of devout English scholars to current German 
criticism. Many are crying, ‘Reject at all 
costs,’ but these for the most part have not 
mastered the details of the subject and hardly 
know ‘ whereof they afiirm.’ A few ery, ‘ Ac- 
cept and be thankful,’ or are even prepared 
to out-Herod Herod in the work of analysis 
and destruction. But these are few and, hap- 
pily, are net gaining much influence.” 

The Indian Witness (Calcutta) resents the 
tone of many of the criticisms of the action 
of the missionaries at the recent Decennial 
Conference. ‘ This assumption of ownership 
in the missionaries, and desire to dictate what 
they are to think and in what way they are 
to express their opinions, defeats itself by its 
own unreasoning violence. The writers of 
such paragraphs do not understand that a 
Christian minister loses not a whit of his 
intellectual independence or power to form 
judgments on moral questions or conscience 
respecting duty by being appointed mission- 
ary to India. ... This action of the confer- 
ence was no indication of the moral principle 
of the missionaries. The writers who charge 
these missionaries with sympathy for immor- 
ality or fear of condemning it are themselves 
guilty of immorality, for they slander a com- 
pany of good men who emphatically declare 
that their conduct is misinterpreted and mis- 
stated by their critics. It was not a question 
of what is right and what is wrong. It was 
not a question of the immorality of the opium 
traftic, or the abkari system, or the C. D. acts, 
but, ‘ What declaration ought the conference 
to make concerning these things?’ And be- 
cause the conference believed it had no author- 
ity it decided it ought not to pass the resolu- 
tion before it.’”’ 





LIQUOR SALOONS WITHOUT LIQUOR. 


BY ROBERT GRAHAM, GENERAL SECRETARY CHURCH 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 








The caption of this article contains an ap- 
parent contradiction in terms. I adopt the 
seeming inconsistency because in my opin- 
ion it is suggestive of what must be the line 
of reformation in dealing with the great na- 
tional danger of an unbridled liquor traffic, 
subversive of morality, destructive to reli- 
gion, and the largest single factor of the 
base political life of our large cities. 

The genesis of the liquor saloon has been 
by a slow process of evolution. Inns, hotels 
and public houses were meant to meet a 
legitimate want in a legitimate way. The 
want was the need of the traveler for a place 





aia 
of public entertainment, and of shelter and 
refreshment for man and beast. The host 
was a licensed victualer. He met toa greater 
or less degree the needs of his customers 
and these needs were legitimate. The tray. 
eler wanted rest and found a sleeping-room 
for his accommodation and victuals to sat. 
isfy his hunger; he found food and Stabling 
for his horse. The licensed victualer met q 
want sometimes, perhaps often, in an objec- 
tionable way, when abuse trod sharply on the 
heels of use, when the “ale” was in undue 
proportion to the ‘‘cakes,”’ and the “ pen. 
north of bread’’ was accompanied by an 
‘intolerable quantity of sack.” 
In large city and country village alike the 
business of the licensed victualer has be- 


come a misnomer. The modern dram shop . 


has replaced it. It is a place for perpendie- 
ular drinking only. It may have a free 
lunch counter whose ingredients tend rather 
to inflame thirst than to appease hunger and 
even in that regard is no legitimate outcome 
of the law of supply and demand. In New 
York City there are nearly 10,000 saloons 
and of that number in the year 1888 4,710 
chattell mortgages amounting to $4,959,578 
were held by brewers alone. Thus the 
corner lots are monopolized by rum shops, 
whose lessees are usually political bosses of 
their wards and in the direct line of promo- 
tion to the bench of justice, or those more 
lucrative city offices the administration of 
which have been our disgrace and shame as 
anation. After more than twenty years of 
work in, and consequent knowledge of, large 
cities, including London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and New York, I am prepared to say 
that some drastic and effective dealing with 
the dram shop is a condition precedent to 
any real dealing with the overcrowding, the 
filth and the squalor'which meets us in large 
cities on both sides.of the Atlantic. 

This brings us face to face with the legis- 
lative problem of restriction or prohibitivn. 
A root and branch remedy appeals to the 
crowd and to the enthusiast. The temper- 
ance atmosphere is always hot with denun- 
ciation of the man who presumes to question 
the inerrant wisdom of the Maine law or 
who fails to find the essence of knowledge 
in the unenforced prohibitory law of Lowa 
in Council Bluffs, Burlington or Davenport. 
Every reasonable man will allow that publie 
opinion, duly expressed and in sufficient 
mass to carry weight in the community, has 
a right either to prohibit or restrict a dan- 
gerous traffic. It is simply a question of 
method, of police or of expediency, in which 
public opinion is a dominant factor. The 
following will, in my opinion, give all the 
legislative power necessary or expedient for 
its restriction: 

1. Prohibition of sale to minors and drunk- 
ards (because unable to protect themselves). 

2. Prohibition of sale on Sundays (because 
it is the Lord’s Day of rest). 

3. Restriction of places of sale to one in 500 
of the population (a reduction in New York 
of 7,000). 

4. A tax of $1,000 on each. 

5. Direct local option for counti 
public opinion would. decide for restriction or 
prohibition). 

Efforts toward legislation absorb an Ul- 
due proportion of the efforts of temperance 
reformers. It has dwarfed our energies im 
the solution of the social problem, which 
has found voice in the Bitter Cry and P 
est England on the other side and of How 
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the Other Half Lives on our own shores. 
In our cities we have the social problem in 
all its intensity, with the added factor of a 


cosmopolitan, and therefore to some extent 


an inaccessible, population. We have in- 


New York a liquor saloon for every thirty 
families. Wherever overcrowding is most 
excessive and poverty most despairing the 
liquor saloon is found in rankest abundance. 
It has become the ‘‘ poor man’s club”’ be- 
cause, to the shame of our churches and our 
philanthropy, no other club has been pro- 
vided, and the most obvious channel for 
future exertion is, in my opinion, along this 
line. A man who has done something in 
the solution of this problem has a right to 
be heard and Dr. Rainsford should be ac- 
corded a fair hearing by virtue of work 
done. 

Church saloons with liquor is his remedy. 
In my opinion. it is an unwise one. The 
very experiment was tried by a generous 
and benevolent member of his own church. 
Beer and light wines were on sale but were 
not wanted, and the project of Germanizing 
Americans, instead of Americanizing Ger- 
mans, was a failure. If Dr. Rainsford had 
limited his saloons to saloons without liq- 
uor, if he had emphasized the need of 
church members providing a poor man’s 
club as a part of parochial machinery, if 
he had urged that men of. wealth, cultiva- 
tion and intelligence should take an active 
part in the management of such clubs and 
thus help to bridge over the widening and 
deepening chasm between rich and poor, I 
would have agreed with him heartily and 
fully, but that a church should become an 
ordinary vender of liquor—never. Light is, 
however, gradually accumulating on this 
question. 

Coffee houses meet the want to an appreci- 
able extent. These institutions are found 
in every large and many of the small towns 
and villages in England. They are cheap 
restaurants, providing what the liquor sa- 
loon does not, and pay, as a rule, good divi- 
dends to their shareholders, but they do not 
necessarily bring together for hearty inter- 
change rich and poor. They are busingss 
ventures by business men with »hilan- 
thropic instincts. The most cheering ‘at- 
tempt to deal with this problem has been 
that of the London tee-to-tums. Mr. P. R. 
Buchanan, a wealthy merchant, had his at- 
tention forcibly called to the squalor and 
dead level of poverty existent in Bethnal 
He found the University Club tak- 
ing its first, tentative steps toward assimila- 
tion of rich and poor under the personal 
guidance of Lord William Cecil, a son of 
Lord Salisbury, and Hon. James Adderley, 
ason of Lord Norton, They joined forces. 
Mr. Buchanan’s home at the West End was 
given up and he and his family live in Beth- 
nal Green immediately adjoining the prem- 
ises of the club. It is not in name religious, 
but it is pervaded by religion of the purest 
kind. It has over 2,000 members—1,100 
men, 500 women, 150 lads and 300 children 


~and the following is a brief résumé of its 
objects; 


A little chapel occupies the center, while 
low it stand the co-operative stores, which 
ve been established by the members for the 
supply of their needs. A provident medical 
-o ceagpr el occupies a position immediate] 
ow the chapel, while behind rise the build- 
ie which are devoted to recreation and in- 
so ction. It is a small polytechnic in its own 
Y, with a large hall, large lecture-room, 


reading-room and library, cardroom, billiard- 
rooms, bathrooms, lavatories, barber’s shop, 
book shop, refreshment bar and any number 
of classrooms, in which as many as thirty 
different societies, classes, or funds hold their 
meetings during the week. Adjoining the 
club, and in communication with it, is Mr. 
Buchanan’s private residence, a by no means 
insignificant feature in considering the causes 
of the exceptionally successful career of the 
institution. 

The University Club is self-supporting and 
has been so ever since it started—i. e., its in- 
come meets its current expenses, thus givin 
an actual proof that a workingman’s socia 
club can support itself without the sale of 
beer, for a0 alcoholic liquors are allowed on 
the premises, though the membership is by no 
means confined to total abstainers. 

This is the type of ‘coffee house” or 
‘church saloon’? which is needed in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston, 
and when we have obtained it we shall 
have grasped the agency by which either 
restrictive or prohibitory law can be made 
lasting and effective, and added a potent 
lever for extending the work of the Church 
of Christ among the poor. 


oo 


FIFTY YEARS OF ORIENTAL STUDY. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


When Tennyson wrote, 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay, 
his words signified literally better fifty years 
of Europe than sixty years of China, fora 
Chinese cycle covers only sixty years. Poet- 
ically, however, he meant, rather half a cen- 
tury of Christendom than uncounted years 
in paganism. 

For even a knowledge of the languages, 
literatures and religions of the world is a 
triumph of Christianity. Comparative re- 
ligion is the fruit of Christian thought and 
investigation. The opening to view and the 
illuminating of the subject of the ethnic 
religions has been almost wholly the work 
of Christian scholars. The messages of the 
old religions have been listened to and in- 
terpreted by followers of Christ. Not in 
Benares, but in Chicago, is to be held the 
first Congress of Religions. 

In the great work of interesting the peo- 
ple of the United States in the thoughts of 
the nations, in the religion, literature and 
welfare of the world at large, the American 
Oriental Society has borne an honored, and 
perhaps a leading, part. For years the 
work of the society was like that of the 
miner under ground, or the farmer who 
takes precious seed and hides it from sight. 
Now when the ore is coined, stamped and 
circulated, when the golden harvest waves 
and the ripe fruit drops, let us give honor to 
whom houor is due. 

It was in the quiet room of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters in the Athe- 
neum Building on Beacon Street, Boston, 
that the semi-centennial of the American 
Oriental Society was celebrated, April 7, 
1893. More than fifty years before the idea 
of such a society was suggested by that 
American Mezzofanti, Rev. Dr. William 
Jenks, who as early as 1822 or ’23 recorded 
in his diary his hopes and aspirations. On 
April 7, 1843, a few gentlemen of Boston 
met together in the office of John Picker- 
ing, Esq., that wonderful man of books and 
affairs whose marble face and bust still 
look down serenely upon us. 

In those early days Yale and Harvard 
were hardly represented, but to the ever- 
lasting credit of the two oldest missionary 
societies, the Baptist Union and the Ameri- 


can Board, they from the first gave the in- 
fant society their sympathy and abundant 
help. Dr. Rufus Anderson was a chief di- 
rector and he immediately began to sum- 
mon, from the four points of the compass 
and the ends of the earth, contributions 
from the missionaries then throwing out 
the first picket lines of that great army of 
Christ which now encompasses the globe, 
Barnas Sears was mighty in help and in- 
fluence. Moses Stuart, who may almost be 
named the father of Ilebrew publishing 
in America, was often present and was a 
powerful stimulus to Semitic study. He 
was the morning star of Oriental learning 
in our land and illustrated, as so many 
other students of anything that is new illus- 
trate, the danger of being called ‘ hereti- 
cal,’’ because of the fresh light which he 
brought to make shine the face of old 
truth. Edward Robinson, who afterwards 
went to Syria, and, with little more knowl- 
edge of the Arabic than mastery of its 
alphabet, wrote his epoch-making Biblical 
Researches, was also a valuable member. 
Bela B. Edwards, the brilliant scholar, was 
a member usually present and always fertile 
in his suggestions. 

The Cambridge piofessors were at first 
conspicuous by their absence but quite early 
from that ‘‘ancient and respectable college 
at New Ilaven’’ came a signal re-enforce- 
ment to what was, practically, for many 
years a Boston society. These two men, 
E. E. Salisbury and William Dwight Whit- 
ney, formed for two or three decades the 
garrison that held the fort. Professor 
Salisbury opened the Arabic world, fur- 
nished valuable papers and entertained at 
his home scores of missionaries who came 
home as veterans rich with linguistic spoils, 
These devoted men, while struggling with 
the shortcomings of printing offices and 
seeing their outlandish manuscripts taking 
new life on the printed page, enriched the 
society’s journal with contributions that are 
still nuggets of information. This was the 
Semitic era. 

With William Dwight Whitney, a name 
now known universally, began the Sanskrit 
epoch, Year after year he came with texts, 
translations, notes and reviews of books 
published in his chosen line of research all 
over the world. Besides his prodigious 
scholarship, manifested in rows of books 
ranging from a German grammar to the 
Century Dictionary, including a small library 
on Sanskrit, he wrote a popular and yet an 
epoch-making book on Language and the 
Study of Language. It was to thousands 
of young students like the opening of a new 
world. 

Neither time nor space permits the calling 
of the roll of brilliant names which adorn 
the lists of membership of the American 
Oriental Society. In those early days these 
names, now burning like lamps in the an- 
nals of achievement and discovery, which 
make an American proud to be an Ameri- 
can, belonged to young, and often beardless, 
men. Here was Lieber the publicist, when 
that term had its ancient and honorable 
meaning; J.J. Jarvis, the art critic; William 
Goodell, who gave the Bible to the subjects 
of the sultan; Dr. Van Dyke of Beyrout, 
Syria, who put the riches of the heavenly 
Word into musical Arabic which a hundred 
million people may read; Hiram Bingham, 
one of the many Americans who have made 
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Hawaii what it is; Dr. Bridgman of China; 
President Woolsey, whose international law 
is known throughout the world; Caleb Cush- 
ing, our minister to China; Sophocles, the 
Cambridge Greek; Professor Taylor of An- 
dover; Elihu Burrit, the learned blacksmith; 
J. P. Marsh, minister to Italy and classic 
writer in English; J. C. Hepburn, who made 
the Japanese dictionary on which all others 
are based and S, R. Brown, who gave us the 
first modern grammar of Japanese, and who 
together put the Bible into the tongue of 
the mikado’s subjects; Rockhill, the great 
explorer of Thibet, and others, Grout, Ham- 
lin, Tyler, Perkins, missionaries, travelers, 
authors, too numerous to be noted in detail. 

Indeed, a majority of the useful members 
of the society were missionaries, pioneers 
not only of Christianity but of the Ameri- 
can name in Asia, in Africa, in Polynesia, in 
the days when not a single American man- 
of-war was on station between Liberia and 
Japan. To no body of men on earth more 
than to our American Christian missionaries 
are science and civilization indebted. They 
first taught the world that the mark which 
the United States was to leave on history 
was the mark, not of conquest, bloodshed or 
gain, merely, but of brotherhood, uplift, ed- 
ucation and the gospel. 

Late as our American society was in its 
birth it was earlier than the great German 
society which was founded at Dresden in 
1844, and probably has a larger membership 
and richer treasury than any other. In the 
development of the Oriental societies of the 
world it is interesting to notice that the first 
originated at Batavia, Java, in 1779. The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, under Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, in 1821, and the Asiatic Soci- 
ety of Great Britain and Ireland in 1823 
followed. 

Concurrently with the growth of the 
means of locomotion has come the liberal- 
izing of thought among the nations and the 
breaking down of the walls of prejudice and 
ignorance. With the rise of Oriental socie- 
ties in Christendom has been the planting 
of Western colleges and institutions in the 
East. The Westerns, learning the thoughts 
of their Oriental brothers and studying 
their mind-photographs in literature, have 
been enabled the better to preach to them 
and to translate the Word of God in a 
manner intelligible to their hearers. 

The subject illustrates the vanity of cer- 
tain controversies and the uselessness of 
many quarrels. Indeed, a survey of the 
whole field leads one to be charitable and 
to behave like a philosopher rather than a 
partisan. One is not easily inclined to run 
quickly to label his rival with offensive 
epithets, but rather to seek to understand 
him. The sheaves in the world’s harvest 
field are large and one must not imagine an 
adversary, but rather inquire whether he is 
not on the other side binding with himself. 

What marvelous riches have been un- 
earthed within the past fifty years! After 
the Semitic and Indo-Germanic men had 
set in motion in our country those great 
lines of thought and study which have 
flowered out in museums, libraries, univer- 
sities and popular courses of lectures and 
home studies, other worlds of language 
were discovered or brought nigh to us 
through manuscript, lithograph, photo- 


graph, the printed page and the book. 
The cuneiform characters became familiar 


in our American colleges and Assyrian was 
made an elective in the seminaries. 

Dr. S. Wells Williams, Dr. D. B. McCar- 
tee, S. W. Rockhill and others told us of 
the Chinese world. Grammars and diction- 
aries made the Chinese, Japanese, Corean, 
Thibetan languages possible to acquire. In 
Biblical lore Nineveh rose to resurrection, 
the Hittites came trooping before us, the 
mysteries of Egypt were unsealed, the spade 
helped the pen, the earth cast out her dead, 
old Biblical sites were identified. Clay tab- 
lets, sculptured stones, scratched rocks and 
even shards, toys and trinkets received 
tongues and spoke again. Text after text 
of ancient documents rose to light. The 
Semitic manuscript of the New Testament, 
Teaching of the Apostles, Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, the apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter 
and the Apocalypse were a few of the tro- 
phies of the excavator or the explorer in old 
libraries of the East. The volumes of eth- 
nic Scriptures already translated now num- 
ber nearly forty. These Bibles of the na- 
tions do but act as reflectors of the divine 
light, which still ‘‘ gives but borrows none.” 

In 1843 large spaces in Biblical history 
and reference were covered and in the dark- 
ness that are now as sunny fields. Then 
there was no unifying principle in the study 
of languages; comparative philology had 
hardly begun or was a headless science, 
Sir William Jones discovered in Sanskrit 
the unifier, and Bopp made for us the com- 
parative grammar, which showed that all 
the tongues of Europe, except one or two, 
were sisters in the same family. Once we 
thought Hebrew was an isolated language, 
lonely, without sister or brother, now we 
know that it is a favored child in a large 
family. We know its face and its form 
better, because we know the faces and forms 
of the languages of the surrounding nations. 

The writing of a nation’s thinkers, poets 
and historians is as the mind of that people 
photographed. What printing has been to 
literature and the photograph to art com- 
parative philology has been to a knowledge 
of the mind and the speech of the nations. 
The same golden key opens many treasure 
chambers. Within fifty years we have en- 
tered into the riches of Grimm’s Household 
Stories; Teutonic mythology has delighted 
us. In the Arabic world the Thousand 
Nights Entertainments have been shown to 
be descended from tales that were told in 
the days of Ahasuerus. De Geoje of Ley- 
den has proved that the prototype of Sche- 
herazade was no other than Queen Esther 
and that the Biblical history is a nucleus 
around which are woven Indian, Persian, 
Egyptian and other Oriental tales. The 
wonderful Buddhist ‘ birth-stories,”’ or Ja- 
takas, told under the banyans and mangoes 
of India centuries before Shaka Muni was 
born, have traveled eastward, becoming the 
wonder tales of China, Corea and Japan. 
Imported by trader, sailor, crusader, into 
Europe, and taking on the local color and 
form of the Occident, they have come to us 
as the fables of sop, the fairy tales of 
Grimm and the whole lively family of Puss 
in Boots, Cinderella, and the Swan Maidens, 
Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby. Yet above 
all enrichment of thought, above all nour- 
ishment of the mind, above all the gifts of 
the splendor and decoration of the Orient, 
are these glorious facts demonstrated by 
fifty years of research and study. 


First, the truth of God, assailed in every 
age by those inhospitable to, or at enmity 
with, it is always vindicated by fresh re- 
search and study. Examination of all the 
facts, unearthing of things hidden and clas. 
sification of old treasures and new, do but 
set forth in freshest luster and with new 
power that Word of God which is the hope 
of the world and the power of salvation, 

Second, in brief meter quoting the words 
of Coleridge, from his sublime hymn writ. 
ten under the shadow and splendor of Mont 
Blanc, but applying them to the results of 
the study of human language: 

Earth with her thousand voices praises God, 


SOROOBY OLUB SKETOHES,* 


“XVI. FIRST EXPLORATIONS, 





BY REV. MORTON DEXTER, 


It was on Saturday, Nov. 21, 1620—they 
dated it Nov. 11, because they used the old 
style—that the Pilgrims cast anchor in Proy- 
incetown harbor, and drew up and signed 
their civil compact. On the same day they 
sent their first party ashore for wood and 
fresh water. But the prospect which lay 
before them was dreary indeed. Says Brad- 
ford: 

They had now no freinds to wellcome them, 
nor inns to entertaine or refresh their weather 
beaten bodys, no houses or much less townes 
to repaire too, to seeke for succoure. It is 
recorded in scripture as a mercie to ye apostle 
& his shipwraked company, yt the barbarians 
shewed them no smale kindnes in refreshing 
them, but these savage barbarians, when they 
mette with them (as after will appeare) were 
readier to fill their sids full of arrows then 
otherwise. And for ye season it was winter, 
aud they that know ye winters of yt cuntrie 
know them to be sharp & violent, & subjecte 
to cruell & feirce stormes, deangerous to tray- 
ill to known places, much more to serch an 
unknown coast. Besids, what could they see 
but a hidious & desolate wilderness, full of 
wild beasts & willd men? and what multituds 
ther might be of them they knew not. 

Even the joy of reaching land hardly can 
have afforded them more than temporary 
satisfaction. 

Having passed Sunday quietly on board 
ship, and having landed some of the women 
on Monday long enough to wash clothes, it 
was determined to send out an exploring 
party by land on Tuesday. Their largest 
boat, the shallop, had been injured during 
the voyage and could not be used until 
repaired. So on Wednesday, Nov. 25, they 
sent off sixteen men on foot, under Captain 
Standish, to learn what they could of the 
country and its inhabitants. They were 
absent two days, camping at night with 
fires and sentries. They saw dive or six 
natives and a dog, but could not get near 
enough for intercourse. They marched from 
seven to ten miles through the woods or 
along the shore, discovered some springs 
in what is now Truro, saw a deer, found 
land where corn had been raised by the 
Indians and some heaps of corn buried in 
the ground, as well as a bow, arrows and a 
large kettle, and two canoes, but no more 
inhabitants. They carried away the cor, 
intending to pay for it should they discover 
the owners, and returned safely to the May- 
flower, William Bradford, one of the party, 
having had a narrow escape from injury on 
the way by being caught in a trap “2 
the Indians for deer. They saw, cons® 
erable flocks of ducks and geese and pe 
partridges. They also saw more deer bu 
could not kill any. They had traveled a8 


* * Copyrighted by Morton Dexter, 1893. 
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far as the Pamet River, but had accom- 
plished little. 

For the next few days they were busy re- 
pairing the shallop, but on Dec, 7 they 
gent out a larger exploring party in her 
and the long boat under charge of Master 
Jones, the captain of the Mayflower. ‘They 
experienced bitter cold with high winds and 
snow, but penetrated the country somewhat 
farther than before, discovered some Indian 
graves and two empty wigwams, found more 
corn together with some wheat and beans, 
and rejoined the ship on Dec. 10. During 
their absence Peregrine White had been 
porn, the first child born to any of them in 
America. 

They were not favorably impressed with 
the fitness of the region for settlement, yet 
they weighed the matter well before decid- 
ing to seek further. Some desired to re- 
main, urging that they had a good anchor- 
age for boats—although the bay was so 
shoal in that part that the Mayflower had to 
lie at an inconvenient distance from the 
shore; that the soil was good for corn and 
they had found enough—some ten bushels— 
for seed: that the fishing promised to be 
excellent; that the region seemed healthy, 
secure and defensible; and that further ex- 
ploration, while it would use up provisions 
and would be necessarily in the teeth of 
bitter weather, might accomplish nothing. 
Moreover, Captain Jones and his crew were 
eager to land the company and set sail for 
home as soon as possible. But others raised 
objections, chiefly relating to the difficulty 
of obtaining water where they were, and it 
was proposed to try to find Agawam, the 
present Ipswich, of which they had heard. 
Finally it was determined to send out one 
more exploring party and await results, 
Meanwhile, Francis, a scapegrace son of 
John Billington, caused a great excitement 
by firing a fowling-piece in the cabin, in 
which some powder was stored, and nearly 
blowing up the ship. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 16, the third and last 
party set forth. It consisted of twelve Pil- 
grims, apparently volunteers, under Stand- 
ish together with six of the ship’s officérs 
and crew. They went in the shallop and 
the first day they got as far as Eastham, 
and saw some Indians at a distance on the 
shore. The next day they explored towards 
the modern Wellfleet, found a small aban- 
doned Indian village, and at night were 


‘ attacked by Indians but escaped harm. 


The day following, Friday, Dec. 18, they 
followed the coast areund to the west and 
north; somehow, probably because it rained 
and snowed severely, passed the entrance to 
Barnstable Bay without seeing it; and in 
the evening ran into Plymouth Bay and an- 
chored for shelter under the lee of Clark’s 
Island, which is said to have been thus 
named because one Clarke, a master’s mate 
and pilot of the Mayflower, was first of 
the party to set foot upon it. They landed 
on Saturday and explored the place, rested 
there quietly on Sunday, and on Monday, 
Dec. 21—now called Forefather’s Day ip 
memory of the event—they set foot on the 
main shore, where Plymouth now is, and 
made some examination of the region. 
They were pleased with it, and, doubtless 
on the next day, returned to the Mayflower, 
agreeing to recommend the spot as the site 
of the proposed settlement. But the joy 
of William Bradford, who was one of the 


party, over its success was overshadowed 
upon its return for he learned that on the 
day after their departure his wife, Doro- 
thy, had fallen overboard and been drowned. 

The Mayflower set sail from Provincetown 
on Christmas Day and stood over toward 
Plymouth, but could not make harbor until 
the day following, on which at last she 
dropped anchor inside of the bay and the 
Pilgrims had reached theirnew home. They 
devoted a day or two more to exploration, 
in order to determine which of several spots 
would be most advantageous, and finally, 
on Wednesday, Dec, 30, they selected their 
now famous abiding place. It is interest- 
ing to note how it impressed Bradford. He 
says: 

After our landing and viewing of the places, 
so well as we could we came to a conclusion, 
by most: voyces, to set on the maine Land, on 
the first place, on an high ground, where there 
is a great deale of Land cleared, and hath 
beene planted with Corne three or four yeares 
agoe, and there is a very sweet brooke runnes 
vnder the hill side, and many delicate springs 
of as good water as can be drunke, and where 
we may harbour our Shallops and Boates ex- 
ceeding well, and in this brooke much good 
fish in their seasons: on the further side of 
the river also much Corne ground cleared, in 
one field is a great hill, on which wee poynt to 
make a platforme, and plant our Ordinance, 
which will command all ronnd about, from 
thence we may see into the Hay, and farre into 
the Sea, and we may see thence Cape Cod: our 
greatest labour will be fetching of our wood, 
which is halfe a quarter of an English myle, 
but there is enough so farre off; what people 
inhabite here we yet know not, for as yet we 
haue seene none. 


Even in the bleak winter the spot evi- 
dently had genuine attractions, and prom- 
ised reasonable safety, convenience and com- 
fort. The cause of the dearth of a native 
population, as soon was learned, was the 
fact that nearly all the Indians thereabouts 
had died of an epidemic, which the Pil- 
grims called the plague, about four years 
previous, the way thus having been cleared 
providentially for the comparatively unop- 


posed settlement of the Mayflower colony. 
Sa eas 


FOUR INSTITUTIONAL OHUROHES. 

Il. THE FOURTH CHURCH, HARTFORD. 

At the bend of one of the main streets in 
the beautiful city of Hartford, along which 
by day flows the traffic of business and by 
night the stream of humanity released from 
its day’s labor and in quest of excitement 
and entertainment, stands the plain, sub- 
stantial edifice of the Fourth Congregational 
Church. As the wayfarer passes by, be- 
stowing on it only a casual glance, he sees 
little that differentiates it from the ordinary 
church building, save that it is rather more 
shabby and uninviting than most of the 
structures in our New England cities de- 
yoted to the worship of God. But let our 
observer take his stand at some doorway or 
window near by which commands the en- 
trance to the church and chapel and watch 
developments for a week. He will see in 
the course of a forenoon from a dozen to a 
score of rough, poorly dressed men pass 
down a walk by the side of the church 
which leads to a small building connected 
with the main edifice. Some of them may 
hesitate before entering, but as they glance 
at the sign posted in a conspicuous place, 
‘* Yoke Fellows. Social Room for Men. All 
Welcome,” they seem reassured and enter, 
to reappear in due time, often with a braver 
look than that which their faces wore when 
they came up the street. When night comes 
on the number of those who enter this side 
building increases, while our spectator no- 


tices also not a few women and girls passing 
in at an entrance on the other side of the 
church, who enter as if assured of a pleasant 
evening. When Sunday comes round, should 
our student of Fourth Church activities be 
at his post, he would see the doors of the 
main edifice thrown wide early and kept 
open late, and he would conclude that some 
sort of meeting was going forward about all 
the time. The evening service would seem 
the most popular and populous one, and as 
he caught a glimpse of the cordial hand- 
shakes given strangers by the church mem- 
bers on duty in the vestibule and heard 
strains of the gospel music, and perhaps 
fragments of the crisp, pointed gospel ser- 
mon, he would get some hint of the reason 
why this church is thronged every Sunday 
evening. 

The causes which have conspired to place 
the Fourth Church in the front rank of 
institutional churches are quite similar to 
those which have been effective in produc- 
ing this result elsewhere. In the first place 
it had to readjust or die. - Ten years ago, 
being then a down-town church, it was a 
depleted and dwindling organization. Then 
Graham Taylor appeared on the scene, be- 
ing called to the pastorate in 1880, and from 
that time on its progress and expansion have 
been due to his faith and energy more than 
to any other single human force. In his mind 
were already stirring the ideas respecting 
the application of Christianity through the 
church to the whole life of man, whose 
working out by him theoretically and prac- 
tically has given him an almost national 
reputation as an expert on social Christian- 
ity. _With these same ideas in his new 
sphere at Chicago Seminary he is now in- 
doctrinating the young men who are to be 
standard bearers in our Western churches, 
The realization at Hartford of his large 
plans naturally had to be a slow and pains- 
taking process. Successive steps were a 
greater and more varied use of the church 
building, the increase of the pastoral force, 
the vitalizing of existing organizations and 
the forming of new ones for special lines of 
service, such as King’s Daughters Circles, a 
Yoke Fellows Band, a Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip and a weekday catechumen 
class for children between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen. Mr. Taylor was fortunate in 
being able to associate with him as early as 
1884 Henry J. Gillette, who is called the 
city évangelist, and who has rare qualifica- 
tions for his important duties. If ever the 
love of God has been shed abroad in a 
human heart it has been in his, for Mr. 
Gillette has a real love for the: unlovely. 
He is at the church office every morning 
from nine till ten, and no matter how seedy 
and battered is the applicant for aid he is 
met by a hearty, ‘God bless you, my 
brother,”’ his story is patiently heard, and 
he is sent on his way cheered if not rejoic- 
ing. The rest of the day Mr. Gillette de- 
votes to visiting in the homes of the poor, 
the hospitals, almshouses and jails, while 
once a fortnight he goes to the police court 
to render what assistance he can to tyans- 
gressors facing the consequences of their | 
wrongdoing. Mr, Gillette has the wonder- 
ful gift of remembering faces, and this er- 
ables him to follow the career of hundreds 
of individuals. He remarked the other day 
that he thought he knew at least 10,000 per- 
sons in the city of Hartford. 
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As the work grew the pastoral load be- 
came too heavy for a single pair of shoul- 
ders, and in May, 1888, Rev. H. H. Kelsey 
was called to the associate pastorate. In 
due time the services of an experienced 
woman visitor became necessary, and Miss 
Alice Robbins has proved herself a valuable 
colaborer throughout the parish. When the 
call came to Dr. Taylor to go to Chicago 
apprehension was felt that his departure 
would cripple the work, but events have 
proved that, while he was essential to its 
start, he had given it such a momentum of 
its own that it could go on without him. 
Prof. Alfred T. Perry of the seminary 
is now conducting the large Bible class 
and the children’s class, besides lending his 
strength in other ways. The seminary stu- 
dents are also impressed into frequent serv- 
ice, and many of them have from their 
contact with Fourth Church and its varied 
interests gained an impulse toward, and an 
insight into, practical Christian ministration 
such as none of their theological text-books 
could afford. While the church is made 
the social and religious center, much has 
been done outside in the maintenance of 
cottage meetings, in conducting a mission 
in East Hartford and in sustaining open-air 
preaching during the summer, the success 
of which has been extremely gratifying and 
the fruits of which are apparent in the 
after meetings Sunday nights. 

The cost of carrying on the large and 
ever enlarging work of the Fourth Church 
in 1892 was $8,534, of which about $5,600 
were raised within its own membership. 
The support of Mr. Gillette comes from an 
evangelistic fund, to which other churches 
in the city contribute. His work is meant 
to subserve the interests of all the city 
churches, though naturally the Fourth 
Church reaps the most apparent advantage. 

When one considers the results of the last 
ten years this seems a very modest annual 
outlay. Instead of the feeble organization 
of a decade ago we see a strong, harmonious 
band of 650, a Sunday school with an en- 
rollment of 952, a strong board of deacons 
and deaconesses, a large force of voluntary 
workers, an atmosphere of brotherly love so 
pervasive that more than one young man 
who never did any church work in his life 
before coming to Hartford has through its 
influence been developed -into a reliable and 
enthusiastic Christian worker. Best of all, 
the gain has come from direct inroads upon 
the non-church-going population, for the in- 
crease of between two and three hundred 
families is almost exclusively of those who 
had heretofore had no affiliation with any 
church. There are more than fifty reformed 
men now in church membership, a great 
proportion of whom were once low down in 
sin but are now living consistent Christian 
lives. Indeed, not more than two or three 
of those who have been reclaimed from 
drunkenness and who have taken upon them- 
selves the vows of Christ have gone back to 
their former ways. Quite a number of 
Roman Catholics, too, have been reached 
and make excellent Congregationalists. 

An important forward step in the musical 
line is to be taken the first of next month, 


‘when Charles H. Johnson, who has been 


connected with the Pilgrim Church, St. 
Louis, is to be formally installed as organist 
and musical director. He is one of the 
most competent men in the country for this 





position, being himself imbued with the 
evangelistic spirit. He will have adequate 
assistance, a paid orchestra being one of the 
new features contemplated. The choir gal- 
lery will be enlarged. 

The future of the Fourth Church would 
seem to be bounded only by the extent of 
its material resources. It is organized thor- 
oughly and yet is not over organized. It 
occupies a field distinct from that of any 
other church. It has been abundantly blest 
in its sensible and patient endeavors to win 
the unchurched multitudes to the simple 
Christianity of the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
has plucked brand after brand from the 
burning. If it has done all this on a very 
limited capital, what might it not doif the 
desire and dream of its pastor were realized 
and the present structure should be replaced 
by a new, commodious, attractive edifice, 
furnished with every equipment to bring the 
gospel into vital connection with the every- 
day life of the men and women of Iartford? 

HW, A. B. 





THE CONNECTICUT POOLROOM LAW. 
BY REY. W. J. MUTOH, NEW HAVEN. 


Those who look with disfavor on the rapid 
growth of gambling enterprises of late may 
be encouraged to know what has been done 
in Connecticut this season and how it came 
about. For several years there has been de- 
veloping in New Haven and other large cit- 
ies an institution called the poolroom. It is 
reached by passing through a saloon, and is 
not advertised in any public way, but those 
who are inclined to such business find out 
about it through private information from 
sporting people. This privacy is due to the 
fact that gambling is always looked upon 
with disfavor by the better class of society, 
and even the statutes in most States provide 
mild penalties against it, but these could 
generally be evaded. 

The room isin direct communication with 
all the leading race tracks in the country by 
private telegraph, and certain ‘‘ odds”’ are 
offered and written on a blackboard for 
every horse in every race, and also for prize 
fights, games, elections and other contests. 
People with more or Jess skill and judgment 
as to the winners stake their money accord- 
ing to the ‘‘odds’’ offered. Many times 
there is a collusion between the jockeys and 
and poolroom men as to which horse shall 
win, and by various less simple méans the 
patrons are doomed to lose in the long run. 
It is the vast extent to which this gambling 
is carried on that keeps up the racing on so 
many tracks all the year round. 

The class of people who patronize the 
institution is such as to surprise those who 
are uninitiated. They are not the horse 
fanciers but mainly the dupes of skillful 
managers and victims of the gambling 
mania. The low and dissipated classes 
are, of course, represented, but there are 
also many apparently well-to-do business 
men, clerks, bookkeepers, students, sons of 
wealthy and respected parents and not in- 
frequently women, either in person or by 
proxy. Nothing is usually known of the 
practice until a business failure is an- 
nounced, and then it is but rarely assigned 
to the true cause. A hank cashier or a 
trusted bookkeeper or another employé is 
discovered to have been quietly draining his 
employer's till and is disgraced. Ifthe true 


cause is brought to light it will be foung 
in the majority of cases that he has been 
‘** playing the races.” 

In New Haven a bill was introduced in 
the Common Council to abolish the ingtj. 
tutions from the city, but sinister influences 
were at work so that it could not quite get 
a majority. An establishment that could 
afford to pay daily expenses of more than 
$100 could afford the price of immunity 
from local interference when the subject 
had not been agitated. But Mr. L. W, 
Cleaveland, who began the movement, carried 
it into and through the General Assembly 
with an amount of labor and skill deserving 
of the highest credit. Great apathy had to 
be overcome all over the State, or the mat- 
ter would have surely gone just as it did 
in New Jersey, and the gambling houses 
would have been intrenched instead of up- 
rooted. Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., and 
other ministers, preached vigorously on the 
subject and he spent many days at the capitol 
and elsewhere lobbying with all the skill of 
an experienced politician. 

The danger that was most feared, and 
which would doubtless have been fatal but 
for the tremendous awakening of public 
sentiment, was that the ‘‘ wily bad men” 
would join with the ‘pig-headed good 
men’ in proposing a bill so sweeping that 
it could not pass. Dr. Smyth's phrases 
have become almost proverbial and his fears 
were realized in the bill, for it not only pun- 
ishes every sort of connection with the pool- 
rooms but also all betting at Charter Oak or 
other race tracks, or at any other contest, 
however trivial, by a fine of $500 and one 
year’s imprisonment. In the various hear- 


ings it was desired that the bill should be , 


aimed solely at the poolrooms, but the judi- 
ciary committee reported it otherwise and 
upon its recommittal made it still more se- 
cure. For days the lawyer's oflice in New 
Ilaven was a veritable reform shop. Edi- 
torials of great weight were published and 
mailed with circular letters to every legis- 
lator while at his home over Sunday and to 
every minister in the State. Within a pe 
riod of five days the signatures of 150 of the 
most prominent men of the State in all par- 
ties were secured to a petition to the law- 
makers in favor of the bill. This sudden 
awakening silenced the opposition and there 
were but two votes against it in the House 
and one in the Senate. 

Sweeping as it is, the bill has become 4 
law, and the poolrooms are preparing 0 
close up after July 1, when the law goes into 
effect. An unfortunate oversight gives them 
over two months yet to work misery. It 
was argued that $1,500,000 of vested inter- 
ests in Charter Oak and the agricultural 
fairs would be destroyed by this bill. If 
this is true, it acknowledges for what evil 
purpose the training and breeding of horses 
is carried on. The result is such as to lead 
right-minded men to feel that, after all, itis 
not wholly in vain that they clamor for t 
form, and if the matter is gone about with 
sufficient energy and skill great things ¢” 
be done by them. New York is bravely 
struggling with the same problem; New 
Jersey has brought shame upon herself for 
not having resisted the evil. But 
cut has made an example worthy to be fol- 
lowed by the sister States, and the honor of 
this result is very largely due to the m@ 

* who have been named in this article. 
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The Home. 
OFF DUTY. 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 





A wonderful silent army! 
Each man asleep at his post. 

Were it not for the great Commander, 
The cause of the year were lost. 


A wonderful army ambushed 
By forest and hill and plain; 
It heeds not the snow of winter, 
Nor the sting of its icy rain. 


“ Are they redcoats?”’ you ask me. Never! 
They wear not the blue nor the gray, 

But once let the south wind’s bugles 
Their matinal summons play, 


You will own that no braver legions 
At the spring’s review are seen, 

For this is the Army of Grasses, 
And they are “ the men in green”’! 


<> 


That cannot be a truly happy home in 
which comfort is constantly subordinated 
tolooks, Yet how many homes are in evi- 
dence that articles are purchased more 
with reference to what outsiders will ob- 
serve than to what the members of the 
family actually need. For instance, an am- 
bitious but mistaken housewife will scrimp 
on towels in the chambers for the sake of 
buying a fancy lambrequin for the parlor 
mantle. Her bedding will be cheap and 
scanty but the pillows will be covered with 
ruffed shams, The kitchen in such a house 
is apt to lack requisite utensils for doing 
the work expeditiously. If a new chair or 
sofa is bought the first consideration is how 
it will look to others and: not whether it 
will be a comfortable resting place for weary 
limbs. When the children’s wardrobes need 
replenishing the underwear is sacrificed to 
the outside garments. There is something 
essentially false in a household conducted 
upon such principles and they react upon 
the characters of the inmates. 





While ‘‘ willful waste makes woeful want,”’ 
the other extreme of excessive hoarding is 
nearly as bad. The habit of saving-is so 
strong, especially among certain New Eng- 
land housekeepers, that their attics and 
closets are filled with useless rubbish. A 
peep recently into one of these spacious old 
garrets revealed a miscellaneous collection 
of broken chairs, old lamps, odd numbers of 
magazines and newspapers, worn-out shoes 
and rubbers, rusty knives, battered teapots, 
leaky umbrellas, books with the covers torn 
off and cast-off clothing of every description. 
Yet in some respects the mistress of the 
mansion was a model housekeeper. The 
articles enumerated, with scores of others 
equally valueless, had been put away with 
the vague feeling that sometime they might 
be turned to account for somebody. It is 
quite an art to know what to throw away 
48 well as what to reserve for future use. 
Frequent overhauling of closets and drawers 
for the purpose of weeding out superfiu- 
ities is better than to leave the a¢cumula- 
tion until the annual spring bous¢-cleaning. 


Many good and wise fathers have in youth 
been very mischievous boys, but is it the 
part of wisdom for these mento relate before 
their growing lads the misdémeanors of 
their own boyhood? “A certain seveni-year- 
old boy has a fond ‘and devoted father who 
is his perfect ideal of ‘manhood. Nobody is 


so-amusing, so kind and’ generous; nobody 
such a repository for everything that a boy 
wants to know as “papa.” It happens, 
however, that this father was once one of 
five active and trying boys, whose over-flow- 
ing energies were the source of great anxiety 
te an overtaxed mother and whose pranks, 


» whilé not perhaps malicious, were the an- 


noyance of the neighborhood. Viewed at 
a distance in point of time and place, és- 
capades such as these doubtless have their 
laughable side, but when this side only is 
presented in the hearing of an impressiona- 
ble little boy the child will probably either 
copsider the naughty deeds right because 
‘*Papa did so when he was a little boy,” 
and perhaps emulate them, or, what is worse, 
will lose that beautiful confidence in his 
father which goes a long way toward mak- 
ing home influences loving and inspiring. 


MI88 HILDA’S MISSION DOLLAR. 


BY MARY E. BAMFORD. 


‘*T don’t know as I did right to raise my 
hand for a dollar,’’ reflected Miss Hilda, as 
she walked home after church Sunday morn- 
ing, ‘‘but then how could I hear the State 
superintendent of home missions talk in the 
pulpit today and not promise to give some- 
thing? There’s the board $3,000 in debt, 
because there are so many appeals, and they 
can’t find it in their hearts to say ‘no.’ I 
never heard anything more pitiful than that 
letter he read in the pulpit from a home 
missionary who wrote reporting his work 
on the first two pages and just the last page 
asking if he couldn't have a little money. 
He said he wouldn't ask it for himself, but 
his wife and children were without food and 
fuel. I don’t wonder the State superintend- 
ent chokéd and couldn’t hardly read that 
part. He haschildren himself and he knows 
how hard it would be to have them cold 
and hungry. I cried myself, though I was 
ashamed, for I was sitting by that Mrs. Kane 
that’s always so stiff and dignified. 

‘* And after the State superintendent had 
prayed and begun to ask for subscriptions 
to be paid inside thirty days, I didn’t dare 
raise my hand over the five-dollar or the 
two-and-a-half or the two-dollar subscrip- 
tions, but when the one-dollar came, I said 
to myself, ‘There! I must do that, even if I 
am in such trouble over the sewer debt. I 
guess the Lord will help me to get a dollar 
inside thirty days; somehow,’ so I raised my 
hand. And now I’ve got to do it, whether I 
see my way clear or not.” 

Miss Hilda was walking home on the horse 
car track. There were a number of small 
stones on the track and she involuntarily 
stepped off and went along beside it to save 
her shoes. Miss Hilda always economized 
all she could. She was obliged to do so. 
She had been saving for a long time in order 
to pay this sewer bill, her apportionment 
for a large sewer that the town authorities 
had ordered constructed in a certain dis- 
trict. The bill had been’a very unexpected 
one to Miss Hilda, and a very troublesome 
one, too. Forty dollars was not an easy sum 
for her to raise. She had been paying it by 
littles as well as she could. 

Perhaps, however, Miss Hilda might not 
have dared to promise that dollar toward 


‘missions if she had known that the very 


next day she was to receive a letter from 
the sewer contractor, threatening that if she 
did not pay him the remainder of her bill 


by’a certain date he would proceed to sue 
her. Poor Miss Hilda dropped the letter in 
affright that Monday morning. She trem- 
bled with excitement. 

“I've been paying as fast as I could,” she 
murmured, piteously. ‘‘O, what shall I do?” 

The sewer contractor was an Irishman 
who was capable of being very harsh, al- 
though he smiled a good deal. Miss Hilda 
had a woman’s fright of law dealings against 
herself, and this threat alarmed her ex- 
tremely. She usually had been able to rent 
some of the rooms of her little house, but 
the tenants had moved out two weeks before 
this and it seemed as if she could nut find 
any others to take their places. The day by 
which the sewer contractor threatened to 
begin suit against her was fast approaching. 
She tried in every way she could think of 
to collect the money. She lived on almost 
nothing. 

“T hope I'll rent my rooms tomorrow,” 
she said, tremblingly, to herself every night 
after that Monday morning. 

But the days went by with endless con+ 
triving and pinching and they brought no 
tenants. The time when the mission sub- 
scriptions were to be paid drew near. 

**1'll give my dollar,”’ resolved Miss Hilda, 
sternly; ‘I'll give it. I don’t know how in 
this world to dare to spare it from the sewer 
man’s money, but I promised and I'll do it. 
It’s some like the widow woman’s baking 
Elijah a cake of meal when she thought she 
needed every bit to keep herself and her boy 
from starving. I don’t pretend to be any- 
where near as good as that widow woman, 
but seems as though it reminds me of her, 
somehow.” 

And the next Sunday Miss Hilda, with a 
quaking heart but with stern determination, 
handed her promised mission dollar to the 
church treasurer. She tried not to think 
about the sewer bill during the morning 
service, but it was hard to keep her thoughts 
under control. 

Miss Hilda worked valiantly during the 
next few weeks. She managed to find a 
woman who gave her some sewing to do. 
She sold some of her household goods, she 
saved every cent and she prayed diligently 
about that sewer bill. The result was that 
two days before the threatened time of be- 
ginning suit Miss Hilda hastened with the 
rest of the money necessary to rid herself of 
the sewer contractor. So relieved was she 
when she came out of the Irishman’s gate 
with her receipted bill in her hand that it 
was not till she was half way home that she 
began to think about the future. She had 
only fifteen cents left. She began to wonder 
how she could get along till her rooms 
should rent again. 

‘“‘There’s some flour and I’ve got some 
yeast gems and yeast powder,’ Miss Hilda 
reckoned up her resources, ‘‘and there's 
tea.’’ 

And then she thought that if she had not 
given that dollar to missions she would have 
had a dollar and fifteen cents left. But slie 
put the thought quickly away from her. 

‘*T guess you'd ought to be ashamed to be 
sorry you gave a dollar to home mission- 
ary’s children that are starving!’’ she repri- 
manded herself with fine scorn. ‘‘ You can 
live on bread and tea a while just as you 
have been doing. ‘They'll last a while; ttl 
the rooms will rent, maybe.’’ , 

But as the days passed it was hard to con- 
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tinue the monotony of such meals as she 
proposed. Miss Hilda would not run in 
debt when she did not know where money 
was coming from to pay with. 

Toward the end of the month, in a church 
a mile away, a quarterly mission gathering 
was to be held. Miss Hilda was very anx- 
ious to attend. She always went to such 
meetings. She could walk the mile this 
time, but she wondered what she could take 
with her for lunch. Many of the ladies car- 
ried small pasteboard boxes or little baskets 
of food, although the entertaining church 
always made preparations for those who 
came without any. Miss Hilda had nothing 
to carry but some bread. She did not even 
have butter. 

* Well,” she sighed, ‘it’s all I have and I 
must take something! I’m not going there 
to beg for my diuner. I guess maybe I can 
go into a corner somewhere at lunch time, 
and nobody’ll know that I haven’t anything 
to eat but just bread!”’ ‘ 

The forenoon session was devoted to a 
prayer meeting and to the reports’ of offi- 
cers. Miss Hilda listened earnestly. When 
the report of the amount of money received 
from her own church was read Miss Hilda 
experienced a happy little sense of triumph 
over adversity. 

‘*T paid one of those dollars, myself, if I 
have had to goon bread and tea ever since!”’ 
she exulted, silently. 

The forenoon session ended and the lunch 
hour arrived. Miss Hilda tried to slip 
quietly away by herself into some corner 
with her lunch, but the women of the enter- 
taining church were so hospitable that, in 
spite of herself, they fairly forced her into 
the rear room and she found herself sitting 
at one of the long tables, her little basket in 
her lap, while a minister was asking the 
blessing. 

‘*Will you have tea or coffee?” asked a 
voice at Miss Hilda’s shoulder, as soon as 
the chatter of the ladies began again. 

‘“* Coffee, please,’’? mechanically answered 
Hilda, thinking of the tea she had been 
obliged to drink steadily for the last few 
weeks. 

The table had been so abundantly sup- 
plied that there would have been enough to 
eat if no visitor had brought lunch. Miss 
Hilda opened her basket and took out a 
piece of bread, but she was so cordially be- 
set by the ladies who passed the eatables up 
and down the table that she found herself 
partaking of otherthings. Sheatea pickled 
peach. It was delicious! Miss Hilda re- 
membered the years long ago when her 
mother used to have pickled peaches. In 
the cupboard in Miss Hilda’s house there 
was an old stone jar in which her mother 
used to keep the peaches after she had 
pickled them. But there were never any 
peaches in it now. Miss Hilda could not 
afford such luxuries. The pickled peach 
that she ate at the mission meeting table 
tasted wonderfully good to her. She had, 
too, some sliced cold meat, two rolls, a 
spoonful of jelly and a piece of cocoanut 
cake, besides her cup of coffee. And then 
a waiter pressed her to have a piece of plain 
frosted cake and Miss Hilda wanted it so 
much that at last she took it. She hoped 
that no one would notice hoW hungry she 
was. But no one appeared to notice. The 
other ladies were busy eating and talking. - 

**] don’t know when I’ve had so nice a 


dinner,” Miss Hilda thought. ‘‘ How good 
that pickled peach did taste.”’ 

She sat, restful and happy, in her chair, 
watching the others. And then an old lady 
near by offered Miss Hilda a hard boiled 
egg, but she smilingly refused. Before 
leaving the rear room Miss Ililda went 
quietly to one of the lady waiters and said, 
‘*T have some bread here that I don’t want 
toe carry home.” } 

“The woman smiled. ‘‘Then put itvon 
that little table in the corner, please,’’ she 
answered. ‘When lunch is over we shall 
give the good pieces that are left to a very 
poor German family down the street. The 
mother is a widow and she has five little 
folks. I know they’ll be glad of any bread 
you dun’t want to take home.”’ 

Miss Hilda smiled to herself as she put 
her few slices of bread on a plate upon the 
little table in the corner. “I’m glad I 
brought the brgad,”’ she congratulated her- 
self. ‘‘Its good and fresh and I guess the 
German babies will like it. I’m glad to do 
something to show that I’m thankful for my 
own good dinner. And that woman I spoke 
to didn’t know that it was only bread that I 
could afford to bring in my basket today.”’ 

With a lightened basket and with pre- 
served self-respect Miss Hilda went happily 
into the main room. She tried not to feel 
too happy over her dinner, but she had 
had almest nothing but bread and tea to 
live on for so long that she could hardly 
help reverting in her mind to the treat she 
had just had. 

There was a short prayer meeting and 
then the main part of the afternoon was 
taken up by a returned missionary from 
India. She was very interesting and stirred 
the audience deeply. Miss Hilda could not 
help wiping her eyes when the ‘missionary 
told of the religious destitution of the 
women of India. 

“I’ve got five cents left,’’ thought Miss 
Hilda. ‘I declare I don’t know where an- 
other cent’s coming from. I’ve sold the 
rag-bag and bottle man all the rags I could 
pick up around the house. And there 
isn’t an empty oil can or a potato sack I 
ean sell. But I must do something for 
those women the missionary tells about.” 
And that afternoon, when the collection for 
India was taken, Miss Hilda determinedly 
dropped her last nickel into the box. 

‘“‘There!’’ she declared, inwardly, ‘‘ the 
Lord will have to take care of me now, 
sure.”’ 

The other ladies gathered in front of the 
church, waiting for their horse cars, but 
Miss Hilda slipped off and went around a 
block to avoid being seen. She had no 
money with which to ride, but she did not 
care now. ‘I can walk home just as well 
as not after such a dinner as that,’’ she as- 
sured herself. ‘‘ What a beautiful dinner it 
was!” 

But the woman that baked the cocoanut 
cake and the other woman that baked the 
plain cake, and the woman that gave the 
coffee and the other woman that bought 
the rolls, and especially the one that gave 
the pickled peaches, never knew what Miss 
Hilda said as she plodded the mile home 
again. Miss Hilda looked up at the sky. 


“Dear Lord,” she prayed, ‘bless those. 


women that cooked that dinner! May it be 
counted unto them as a cup of cold water 
given unto the least of Thy disciples.” 





_ to butterflies, spiders or ants. Whatever 





The forenoon of the next day a little eo. 
ored girl ran to the door. She lived not far 
away. ‘‘May I have some flowers?” sho 
asked. 

‘Yes,’ nodded Miss Ililda, going out 
doors with the little girl. 

‘There was a lady here to see you yester- 
day; bunt you. was gone,”’ the child went on, 
‘the said she wanted to rent some rooms 
of you.”’ 4 atl 

‘*O,” texted Miss’ Hilda, in distress, “0, 
I wish I-had been home! I was away at 
mission meeting. Do you know the lady's 
name?”? 

The child shook her head. 

Miss Hilda picked flowers hastily, dis- 
tressed ‘beyond measure. This, then, was 
her reward for going to mission meeting 
and giving her last nickel toward the women 
of India! She had missed a possible tenant 
when she needed help so much. 

‘*She wanted some rooms awful bad,” 
continued the little colored girl. ‘She said 
80.”’ 

‘“* Did she?”’ asked Miss Hilda, in a trem- 
bling voice. She could hardly keep from 
crying. 

‘* Yes’m,”’ responded the child, clutching 
the bunch of flowers. ‘‘ Yes’m, and she said 
she was coming back again today to see 
you.” 

**O,’’ exclaimed Miss Hilda, with a sud- 
den uplift of spirits. ‘*O, why, you dear 
child!’’ and she excitedly broke off a 
branch of tea rosebuds and added it to the 
little girl’s bouquet. 

The next day Miss Hilda stood at the 
front window watching her new tenant's 
trunks come in. She had proved to be a 
woman whom Hilda knew. She smiled 
happily as she watched the expressman and 
thought of the past. ‘‘O,’’ she said, softly, 
to herself, ‘‘I’m glad I gave my mission 
dollar to help those poor missionary folks! 
Everything's come right with me at last.” 

And then, as she remembered what she 
had said about the widow woman who gave 
Elijah a little cake out of her handful of 
meal, Miss Hilda’s eyes filled with happy 
tears. ‘‘‘And the barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did the cruse of oi] fail, ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord,’”’ repeated 
Miss Hilda, in a thankful whisper. 

praneaan WET OCR etna 


AN OBSERVATION OLUB. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


With the advance of spring and the 
lengthening days the winter reading and 
debating societies begin to languish. When 
the small boy appears on the sidewalk with 
his marbles and the girl with her hoop the 
tennis and camera associations of their elders 
revive. Now is the time to start an Obser- 
vation Club. This is especially adapted to 
dwellers in the country or suburban town. 
The only conditions necessary are that each 
member should be an observer of the life of 
nature about him and should be willing to 
give a report either oral or written of what 
he has observed. I have known one such 
club in a small country village to be a souree 
of much pleasure and profit. It bore the 
more ambitious title of ‘‘ Natural History 
Club,” and information in any branch of 
this interesting and varied study was wel 
comed. Some of the members paid special 
attention to plant life, some to birds, others 
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facts were noticed by any member were con- 
tributed to the common store and a pew 
interest and delight in nature was thus 
stimulated. 

This club which I have mentioned dis- 
covered that their region was especially rich 
in ferns, and one of the members, whe made 
them her particular study, contributéd an 
interesting paper on that:subjett, which was 
afterwards published in some _ periodical. 
No doubt that paper gave:iti added zést to 
the woodland walks of all who listened to it. 

Observation parties were in fashion a few 
winters ago. The fun consisted in seeing 
who would be able to write out the longest 
and most accurate list of miscellaneous arti- 
cles upon a table before which the company 
passed in turn, each having opportunity for 
only a hurried view. Why not out-of-door ob- 
servation parties, in which each should write 
out a list of the natural objects or phenom- 
ena observed in a given walk? It would be 
a surprise to some of us to find how little 
we have seen in comparison with a trained 
observer or a genuine lover of nature. We 
see only what we are interested in seeing. 
Some one has truly said, ‘* You must have 
the bird in the heart before you see it in the 
bush.” How little most of us know about 
the flora of our vicinity, os the birds that 
fly into our very dooryards! Could we 
name accurately the trees that grow within 
amile of our home? A widow in a country 
village being asked what kind of a tree she 
would prefer to have the Village Improve- 
ment Society plant near her house replied, 
with a sigh, ‘* When he was alive’ I didn’t 
have to know one tree from another.”’ 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
does much to stimulate a love of nature. 
Its yearly exhibits of wild flowers in the 
spring and of ferns in midsummer are very 
It has published a list of Large, 
Old and Interesting Trees Found in New 


attractive. 


England, and asks that amateur photogra- 
phers will send them pictures of these or of 
any other trees worthy of note for preserva- 
tion and public inspection. 

Children and even grown people some- 


limes entertain themselves while driving 
in the country by a game which consists in 
each counting the animals on his side of 
the road, a white horse or a cat in the win- 
dow adding much more than a common 
cow or pig. Quite as interesting, I should 
suppose, and far more instructive would be 
counting the trees or shrubs or flowers of 
4 certain variety not too plentiful. 

In our proposed Observation Club one 
division might explore a certain field, an- 
other a bit of woodland, a third some glade 
or hollow, a fourth the orchard or lane 
near at hand, thus distributing the work. 
Of course, some are much more observant 
than others, but all would find the habit of 
observation growing by constant use and 
would be surprised to learn how many in- 
teresting sights and sounds they have hith- 
erto passed unnoticed. Even a small gar- 
den plot or an old barn, with its swallows 
and spiders, affords treasures of knowledge 
for the lover of nature. The contracted 
area of a city backyard during one sum- 
mer, when the owner was debarred from 
the privilege of a sojourn in the country, 
furnished the material for. an interesting 
magazine article. _ soe: 

Much is said.about the narrowness of a 


lif spent in the country. $Statistics - show. 





that a large proportion of the inmates of 
our insane asylums come from the rural 
districts. This, according to one theory, 
is owing to the lack of variety found in a 
country life and to the consequent tendency 
to brood over any trouble or fancied wrong. 
But life in the country will cease to be 
vayrow or dull or lacking in variety when 
ourveyes are open to the great opportunities 
there to be enjoyed. If the dweller im the 
country should miss the great works of 
art he may enjoy nature’s masterpieces of 
wood, meadow and sunset sky. If he can- 
not listen to the noted musicians he may 
rejoice in the morning and evening concert 
of the birds. If he fail to hear the world 
renowned orators he may 


Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


Why should one complain of loneliness 
when he may ‘‘ make dear friendships with 
the streams and groves’’? Need one’s life 
be dull or narrow when every bit of wood- 
land, every wayside hedge, can furnish sub- 


jects for life-long study and investigation? 
—=_ 


BOSE. 
BY NENA THOMAS MEDAIRY. 

Last summer I spent a few weeks on the 
Sound at an old farmhouse, where there was 
a big Newfoundland dog. The family did 
not think him an unusually wise dog, and as 
the son of the house—a sturdy, practical 
young farmer—told me, ‘ Bose ain’t no good 
except fur churning and fur a watch dog; 
he don’t know but one trick,’ it remained 
for me to discover his unusual sayacity and 
cunning. 

Every churning day he was fastened toa 
kind of treadmill which operated the churn 
dasher, and he was obliged to walk up and 
down until the butter ** came.’’ This would 
have been trying to any high-minded dog, so 
I was not surprised one churning day to 
learn that Bose was missing. When he ap- 
peared at nightfall the churning was done— 
as several pairs of aching arms could testify. 
I fancied Bose had a hang-dog air and formed 
a theory of my own about his disappearance 
on this particular day, for I had seen him 
eyeing that churn frum a retired spot in the 
yard when it was brought up from the cel- 
lar in the morning, and soon after he had 
skulked off through the fields te the woods. 
I waited anxiously to see what happened 
next churning day. Bose was missing. 
When he returned at night he walked up to 
me with an air of ‘‘ Lo, the conquering hero 
comes,”’ as if we had a private understand- 
ing. : 

A third and fourth churning day Bose was 
missing. This practical, matter-of-fact New 
England family had no suspicion that he 
had purposely absconded, but thought it 
‘* mighty queer” he should “take to going 
off all of a sudden.’ But to make sure of 
him thereafter he was shut into the barn 
the night before churning day. I tried to 
explain to him confidentially how atrocious 
it seemed to me that ‘he should be humili- 
ated by being forced to perform such men- 
ial, uncdnine tasks. 

Bose was a very discriminating fellow 
and, moreover, liable to violent prejudices. 
On the neighboring farm lived a large fam- 
ily of children and, although they were as 
sweet and cléan as a diurnal sea bath could 
make them, although they tempted Bose 
with sweet cakes, nuts and candy—all of 


which were ambrosia and nectar to this 
black monster—he would never take an 
edible morsel from their hands. I have fed 
him cakes and at the same time handed one 
to a littie “Smith” to give him, which he 
would flatly refuse to take, nor would he 
accept it from my hand when the child re- 
turned it tome. Play with them he would, 
hours at a time, but his intimacy would not 
extend to eating any of the choice bits with 
which they tempted him. 

His one bona fide ‘‘ trick” was to bring a 
basket to my landlady after each meal in 
which she would put his portion. He had 
been taught this in his puppyhood by hav- 
ing bones thrown into an old chip basket for 
him. At many a noon dinner I have seen 
him literally ‘*‘ pass the hat,’’ said hat being 
an old straw one of Farmer Parker’s, which, 
not finding a basket, Bose had appropri- 
ated, and which he solemnly extended to 
every one at the table fora morsel. ‘‘ Get 
your basket,’’ was an invitation to break- 
fast, dinner or supper, and the first basket 
he happened to find in his mad search suited 
him just as well as his own particular mar- 
ket basket. On one occasion my satin-lined 
workbasket came in his way and out went 
spools, needles and scissors. Another time, 
after a fruitless search for a basket, he 
found that the table was being cleared off 
and his chances for dinner very small. In 
his frenzy he rolled Floss, Mrs. Parker’s 
little Maltese dog, from her basket, which 
he seized in his mouth and carried to the 
dining-room. 

At the beach was a large hotel and near 
by were several bath houses, one of which 
was owned by Farmer Parker. While we 
were all in the water one day Bose wandered 
up to the hotel and seeing a grocer’s basket 
that had been left at the kitchen door was 
reminded that it was nearly dinner time. 
Dragging the basket—for it was so large 
that he could not carry it in his mouth—he 
presented himself to the cook as a pensioner 
for “cold victuals.”’ 

Farmer Parker had told me that ‘that 
pesky dog’? would never go in for a bath 
when any of the family did, although he 
lived in the water half the time. ‘ He'll go 
in by himself,’ said the old man, ‘ but not 
when any of the children do. They’ve 
coaxed him and whipped him and he won't 
go, but he’s always around somewhere. 
Susy would ’a bin drownded once if Bose 
hadn’t saved her. She got out too far and 
had come up for the last time when he 
sprang out from somewhere and swam in 
and caught her. He saved a man, too, last 
summer who had the cramps. He was 
boarding here and went down to the beach 
with the boys. No one knew Bose was 
there, but he was on hand when the fellow 
screamed and began to sink.”’ 

I watched Bose hereafter when we went 
for our daily bath, and it became very plain 
to me why he stayed on land while his 
friends were in the water. He thought he 
could watch and guard them better there, 
and very anxious and alert he appeared 
when any of the little folks plunged in. A 
shout of fun or a skirmish in the water 
would bring him to the spot at once, look- 
ing determined to do or die. 

One of the youngsters on the farm chal- 
lenged me to a game of ball one day. Bose 
annoyed us by running after the bal] when 
either of us failed to catch it or by spring- 
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ing for it and often catching it before Ted 
could. The boy gave him a scolding and 
Bose, with a crestfallen air, walked off to 
the lower end of the yard. A little later he 
appeared with an old croquet ball in his 
mouth, which, by a dextrous movement of 
his shaggy head, he would.toss into the air 
and catch in his paws. He seemed to say 
when he looked at us, “ I'm not dependent 
on you now; I have a ball of my own.”’ 

Next summer when I return to the farm 
I shall go in search of Bose at once, who, 
whether he be keeping guard over the hens 
to prevent them from molesting the flower 
beds or whether he be diving for crabs, will 
come at my call, I am sure, for his big, loving 
dog-heart will not forget his old friend and 
champion. 

BeeEa BOCs See 
THE LITTLE BROOK. 
(Translated from the German of Goethe.) 
BY REV. ‘HB. BROWN. 
Thou brook, so clear and silvery bright, 
Thou hast’nest by, nor stay’st thy flight, 


By thee I stand and dream and dream: 
Whence hast thou come, where leads thy stream? 


I come from mountains’ dark recess; 

By flower and moss my course doth press; 
There hovers o’er my mirror true 

The image sweet of heaven’s blue. 


I therefore joy in childlike trust; 

On way unknown I go and must. 

Who called me from the cliff’s flint side 
Methinks will be my constant guide. 


ee 


“LET US PRAY.” 


BY ARIANA HERMAN. 





‘*If record were made,” said our pastor 


the other day, ‘ of all the evidences of God’s 
faithfulness to His promises of hearing and 
answering prayer, I suppose that the world 
itself could not contain the books that 
would be written.’ Then he begged us to 
fix in our own memories, in order to encour- 
age other hearts, those experiences which 
few Christian lives are without, answering 
to David’s, ‘‘ This poor man cried, and the 
Lord heard him, and delivered him out of 
all his distresses.”’ 

This reminds me of a little story hitherto 
a secret between God and one of His chil- 
dren. A widow once moved to a new home 
with her family of little boys and rented 
the most comfortable and well-situated 
house that her slender means permitted. It 
proved, however, a trying neighborhood, 
infested with evil disposed boys, who soon 
found out that her lads were smaller than 
themselves and unused to fighting and econ- 
sequently made lifea burden to them. The 
mother remonstrated with the boys, with 
the parents, tried to defend the children 
herself, but for a whole year the little fel- 
lows were abused and terrorized by these 
bullies, and no redress was possible. 

At last she took the matter to her heav- 
enly Father—told Him she had done all she 
could and had failed to deliver her children, 
and asked Him to helpher. Now thestrange 
part of my story is not that God answered 
her prayer—of course you knew He would— 
but. that when relief came, and the bad boys 
no.longer threw stones at her children, when 
they left off twisting their arms and jerking 
their books and bundles away from them, 
the mother did not recognize it.as God’s 

- answer.to.her prayer, but lived in dread of 
_.her trouble _ze' for another whole 
.; Years When it suddenly dawned op -her 





that from the very time she had made it a 
subject of prayer her difficulty had vanished, 
she felt as if her poor little cottage. was just 
outside the gate of heaven, and that it was 
her Father’s good pleasure to protect her. 





AN INDIAN'’S NEW MOON. 


The Sioux Indians have a curious legend’ 


“which runs in this wise: when the new 


‘moon shows its crescent in the west the 
mice of the whole country begin to assemble 
in one place, from which they march in 
four divisions to the four quarters of the 
earth. They all meet at a point where the 
earth rises to a hight that touches the 
heaven, then they climb along the sky to 
the moon, which has by this time become 
full. They all begin to eat the moon and 
by diligent gnawing they consume it wholly. 
Then they return to the earth to remain 
until the moon appears again. In this way 
the Indians explain the waning of the moon 
and its disappearance. 





EAGER OFFIOE SEEKERS. 

‘‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown,” said Shakespeare, and doubtless 
this sentiment would not be inappropriate 
if applied to President Cleveland just now 
when the White House is besieged with 
office seekers from morning tonight. Many 
amusing incidents might be told of the 
queer characters who desire interviews with 
the President or express their wishes in 
writing. A unique application came from a 
woman, who embodied in fairly good verse 
her desire to have a Government office in 
any branch of the serviee where her peculiar 
talents might be of use. As she did not 
name any special position it was humor- 
ously suggested that she might be appointed 
poet laureate. A remarkably modest man, 
who wanted an appointment, apologized pro- 
fusely for troubling Mr. Cleveland and in- 
closed a ten dollar note to pay for the time 
which the President spent in considering 
his case. It is needless to say that the money 
was returned with a little advice as to the 
propor method of applying for office. 


PUTTING AWAY THE WINTER OLOTH- 
ING. 


Among the many things that go hand in 
hand with the annual spring house-cleaning 
is the putting away of the winter garments. 
Few duties at this time of the year are more 
essential than this, properly done. Remove 
every article of clothing from your closets, 
wardrobes, trunks and halls, or other places 
where you intend to store the winter gar- 
ments until another autumn. Moths have a 
dislike to newspapers, and it is well to lay 
them on the shelves and in the bottom of 
the drawers. Packing boxes and trunks 














should be carefully lined with them, care 
being taken that they are pasted air tigh: 
or by leaving them loose you may provide 4 
place for some insect to nest in the winter 
where you little suspect. 

Having everything in readiness to com. 
mence your work select a sunny day, Pyt 
every garment that you are going to pack 
out doors on the clothes line, and after the 
pockets have been turned inside out, the 
garments whipped free from dust, let them 
hang for two or three hours in the sun, |f 
a garment needs.sponging, use water to 
which turpentine has been added. 

If you do not wish to use newspapers, ask 
your grocer for a dozen or two of his largest 
sized manilla bags, such as one-eighth of a 
barrel of flour comes in. These are, of 
course, much easier to use than newspapers 
as you do not have to paste but one small 
end, The use of tarred paper is very disa- 
greeable to most people, and clothes packed 
with it retain the repulsive odor for a long 
time after they are removed from contact 
with it or with the ill-smelling tablets some- 
times used. Newspapers, paper bags and 
cloves are just as beneficial in keeping the 
moths away as are the ebnoxious odors 
caused by such agencies. 

When ready to pack winter millinery, visit 
a clothing store and obtain some strong and 


perfect bandboxes and, after placing your - 


bonnets and hats in them, seal them air 
tight by pasting strips of paper about the 
cover. Carpet bugs delight in feasting on 
birds’ wings and millinery ornaments, and 
it is well to secure the articles.—Good House- 
keeping. 
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A TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 








A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I, 





As a simple, yet effective, 
remedy for Coughs, Colds and 
Bronchial Affections, Brown's 
BroncH1AL Trocues stand first 
in public favor and confidence. 
They are everywhere known as 
an old and reliable article. Sold 
only in boxes, 25 cents. 








— Pledged — 


Cleveland: 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 


ULLO, Cornerers! I do not 
know how the intelligent 
compositor, despotic fore- 
man and sharp-eyed proof- 
reader will have that word 
spelled, for there are vari- 
ous forms given in the dic- 
tionary. When I was a boy. 
we were! taught that the 
very proper''Way to spell it 
e was halloa, but that’ cer- 

tainly was not right. I sup- 
pose you know that it is not a regularly 
derived word, with a meaning of its own, 
but simply a call or shout which can be 
heard at a distance, just as men on the sea 
sing out ahoy! Iallo-a would not serve 
the purpose, as you can readily tell by try- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the word has 
always been pronounced hullo in New Eng- 
land, as Dickens says (in Household Words) 
it was in old England. It is an instructive 
thing for you to notice how words start 
and grow and change. This word, first 
used because its prolonged o sound easily 
carried it to a distance, came to be used as 
a familiar salutation to a friend close by— 
hullo!—instead of the more dignified how 
are you or the common howdy of the South- 
ern States. Now, with the pronunciation 
and spelling, hello, it is adopted as the reg- 
ular word of call through the telephone to 
speak to a man ten or twenty miles distant! 
The expressive though not particularly ele- 
gant “holler,’’ to shout, is simply a vari- 
ation of the same word. 

Holiday is suggested by this, although 
quite another word in its derivation! I 
write, as usual, two weeks before the date of 
the publication of the paper and on the 
ancient spring holiday of New England, an- 
swering to the Thanksgiving in November. 
Now that it is no longer kept as ‘‘a day of 
fasting and prayer,’’ as it once was, I was 
almost sorry that the Legislature did not 
pass the bill abolishing its appointment as a 
religious day and substituting ‘ Lexington 
Day” as an annual holiday. That would 
be a drier and milder day than “the first 
Thursday in April,” besides being a historic 
anniversary, It is a grand thing for us 
young folks to keep such dates in mind. 
The schoolhouse near where I live has its flag 
up more than a score of days during the year 
and I sometimes have to ask the children 
what it is for. April has a good share of 
anniversaries. Not mentioning All Fools’ 
Day, which does not belong to this com- 
pany, April 3 witnessed the entry of the 
Union Army into the rebel capital, while 
April 9, 14, 19, 26, 30 are historicdays. (Do 
you know each of them?) 

Yesterday I saw in the Congregational 
Library two intelligent looking boys who, I 
felt sure at a glance, were Cornerers. They 
were looking over huge bound volumes of a 
war-time newspaper, with the startling head- 
lines of victories and defeats. One issue 
contained the news of a dispatch which has 
since become famous—~when General Sher- 
man telegraphed President Lincoln that ‘he 
‘made him a Christmas present of the city of 
Savannah! (What year?) ‘I}at would be a 
good way to help one’s study in United 
States history. .A lithe while afterwards I 
‘Tabacrdss the same -boys in, spother reom in 


H 


_the Congregational House ‘eagerly amamin- 


ing a well-filled s . ... Scott’s album—then 
I knew that they were Cornerers! 

Hawaii. Are you keeping track of the 
progress of events in this Pacific nation 
which is likely to become a State of our 
Union? This morning’s paper has the news 
that Mr. Blount, the commissioner sent by 
President Cleveland to investigate the mat- 
ter, has arrived at Honolulu. His report of 
the wishes of the people and of the reasons 
for.annexation will, doubtless, decide the 
President as to what treaty he shall recom- 
mend to Congress in place of the one pre- 
viously offered by President Harrison, which, 
you remember, Mr. Cleveland withdrew. 

Home Rule. That is another subject of 
great importance which you can understand. 
If I am not mistaken today is the time when 
Mr. Gladstone is to bring up again in Parlia- 
ment his bill for Irish home rule. The civ- 
ilized world is watching to see the result of 
this last effort of the ‘Grand Old Man,”’ as 
his admirers in England call him (he is now 
eighty-four years old), to secure for the long 
oppressed and misgoverned people of Ire- 
land some part in its own government— 
something as Massachusetts or Ohio regu- 
lates its own affairs. You must watch, too, 
remembering that Mr. Gladstone is the 
premier of Great Britain and the leader of 
the Liberal party, which is now in power. 
His side is called in the dispatches ‘‘ the 
Government,” and the party of the Con- 
servatives or Tories, whose leaders are Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, is called ‘‘ the 
Opposition.”’ 

Horse-chestnut. Some curious twigs of 
this tree have been waiting on my mantel 
three months for a chance to exhibit them- 
selves to you. With them came a letter 
from a gentleman in New Jersey, who is, I 
think, a ‘boy I used to pick up common 
chestnuts’ with in the earlier part of the 
century: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Wishio 
occupy my mind today I took a limb of a 
horse-chestnut and cut it up, wondering 
whether any of your “‘Corner boys” knew 
why the tree was called a horse-chestnut. I 
have asked many boys and men and never 
found one that knew—perhaps you don’t know. 
I will enclose a few samples. You notice that 
they look like the leg of a horse and also that 
there are seven nails in each hoof. 

Yours, c. w. 


The ends of the twigs as cut by the gentle- 
man do resemble strikingly the hoof of a 
horse, but I thought that it might be owing 
in part to the ingenious use of his pen- 
knife and that he was trying to play some 
joke on us unsuspecting Cornerers. Buta 
boy to whom I showed the twigs said a 
minister had spoken of the same thing in a 
speech to the Boys’ Club. I saw the minis- 
ter and he referred me to Gibson's Sharp 
Eyes. The author of that book describes 
the remarkable resemblance of the ‘leaf- 
sears conspicuous on the winter twigs in 
opposite pairs,” and their sows of seven 
raised dots around the edge to the horse’s 
hoof and nails, and séems to think that gave 
the tree its name. 
tionary gives two other reasons for the 
name, to my mind more reasonable. One 
is that the nuts were formerly used as a 
food for horses, the other that the.adjective 
‘horse'ts used as ‘elsewhereto denote an‘ani- 
mal or plant or thing @s ‘large or coarse: 
‘barse-smackerel, borse-radish, horse-sense. 
What'do the Cornerets thipk aboutit? 


something to 
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Is your 
'Grocer 
alive 


to the interests of 
1 his customers — 
a2 you in particular? 

prota aewedh Did you ever 
reflect ‘that it is the consumer who 
must do the work usually in all lines 
of progress ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
there must be a reason for the sales of 
CHOCCLAT MENIER aggregating 
Thirty-three [lillion Pounds per an- 
num? Have you ever tried it? }f 
not, why not? Possibly you did not 
know that COCOA ‘ad: CHOCOLATE 
bear the same relation to each other as 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

Send your address to MENIER, W. Broadway 


and Leonard 
St., N. Y. City, 








ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


for sample and CHOCOLAT 
directions for a MENIER 


perfect cup Of |Annual Sales Keceed 93 miLUON Les. 
chocolate. 











Contains No Alcoholic Liguors 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highes? 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
mitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your er does not keep it, send aoc. (or stamp? 
for full size pachage ty thal, prepaid. , 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


“GENUINE 











only with the signature of ”’ 
Justus von Liebig in blue’”’ 
ink across the label, thus: ”’ 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the world-known 


Lig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


For delicious refreshing Beef Tea. 
For-improved and’economic cookery. 


BOVININE 


Rebuilds the walls of 
ruined and _vitalizes 
the coatings of deli- 














cate stomachs. 
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The Sunday School. 


Lgsson YOR APRIL 30. Prov. 1: 2-33. 


WISDOM’S WARNING. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 





The first step in beginning the study of a 
book of the Bible is to make a table of its 
contents, This, in many cases, may be done 
simply by a careful exammation of the bouk 
itself, especially in the Revised Version. The 
book of Proverbs has most of its divisions 
plainly indicated. They are as follows: 


Title, chap. 1: 1. 

Short poems, usually beginning “ My son,” chaps 
1-7. 

A poem in praise of wisdom, chaps. 8, 9. 

A collection of wise sayings entitled The Proverbs 
of Solomoa, Chaps. 10-22; 16. 

Two shorter collections of “ sayings of the wise,” 


divided at « hap. 24: 23, chaps. 22: 17-24: 34 

A cclection of Solomon’s proverbs made by men 
of Hezekiah, chaps. 25-2). 

The words of agur, chap. 30. 

The words of King Lemuel, chap. 31: 1-9. 

An acrostic poem in praise of a virtuous woman, 
chap. 31: 10-31. 

The purpose of the book is stated in chap. 
1; 2+5. Here are gathered the fruits of the 
experience of ages, homely wisdom applied to 
the ordinary affairs of daily conduct, having 
the seal of the Holy Spirit. The chief thesis 
is that wisdom is blessedness, with its con- 
verse that folly is destruction. There is no 
other book in the world, except the New Tes- 
tament,so valuable to a young man as a guide 
vo success in business as the book of Proverbs. 
These short, current phrases are in form eas- 
ily committed to memory. It would be to 
the great advantage of every young man to 
make them a part of his mental treasures. 
From this first chapter we learn what is: 

1. Wisdom [v.7]. ‘* The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” Does any one ask 
what is the fear of the Lord? 

If thou seek her as silver, 

And search for her as for bid treasures; 

Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
And tind the knowledge of God. 

Let the student search carefully the book of 
Proverbs and he will find that the fear of the 
Lord is * the instruction of wisdom,” *‘ to hate 
evil,” “‘u fountain of life,’ “strong confi- 
dence ’’; that it *‘tendeth to life” and “ pro- 
lungeth days’’; that by it “‘men depart from 
evil” and find * riches and honor”; that ruin 
has come upon men because they ‘did not 
choose the fear of the Lord ’’; and that the 
counsel of the Word of God is, ‘‘ Be theu in 
the fear of the Lord all the day long.” He 
will tind that wisdom is simply obedience to 
his own conscience, making the Word of God 
its guide, shunning sin in thought, word and 
deed; following righteousness as the law of 
his life and the will of God. This, indeed, is 
the whole duty of man [Eccl. 12: 13). 

There are deep mysteries in religion. The 
ways of God, as we have seen in the study of 
the book of Job, are past finding out. But 
the path for each of us to walk in is straight 
and plain. It is “‘as the light of dawn, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
No one need fail of finding God who seeks 
Him along this path. No one can excuse him- 
self from seeking God because there are so 
many differences of opinion about Him. The 
Bishop of Winchester sat once in the corner 
compartment of a railway car when some young 
men sitting beside him began to discuss the 
difficulties of understanding religion and the 
differences of sects. At last one of them said, “I 
wish I could meet the Bishop of Winchester, 
I'll be bound I could puzzle him.” - Well,” 
said the bishop, quietly, ‘‘ now is your time, for 
Iam the Bishop of Winchester.” The young 
man was taken aback for a moment, then he 
rallied and said, ‘My lord bishop, can you 
tell a plain man a plain road to heaven?” 
“Certainly,” replied the. bishop, “ nothing 
is easier. You have only to turn at once 
to the right and: keep straight on.” That 
is the sum of wisdom. All the divine work of 
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a renewing the souland making it holy God will 


certainly do, for every one who follows this 
counsel. 

2. Wisdom’s call (vs. 20-23]. It is public, 
“in the street,” “in the broad places,” ‘in 
the chief place of concourse.” It is not given 
in whispers. ‘‘ Wisdom crieth aloud.” The 
voice of experience, if not uniform, is em- 
phatic, that wisdom’s “‘ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all ber paths are'peacei! 
Wisdom’s counsel is simply, *‘ Obey God. » Be 
honest, true, trustworthy, kind. Deal justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” 

There are three classes to whom she spe- 
cially addresses her appeal. The first class 
are the simple ones. Wise men do not need 
it. Thoughtful men have learned from the 
experience of others, from tbe testimony both 
of those who have succeede! in life and those 
who have failed. But who are the simple, 
who pay no heed? We all have seen them. 
There is the smooth-cheeked boy who comes 
to the city, where wisdom and folly both call 
to him and in almost the same words. Wis- 
dom stands at the door of the church, of the 
Christian Association, of the home, and says: 
Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither: 

As for him that 1s void of understanding, she saith 
to him, 

Come, eat ye of my bread, 

And drink of the wine which I have mingled. 

Folly stands at the door of the low music 
hall, the saloon, the house of vice and says: 
Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither: 

As for him that is void of understanding, she saith 
to him, 

Stolen waters are sweet, 

And bread eaten in secret is pleasant. 

The scorners have gone beyond the simple 
ones. To them right doing is weakness, de- 
fiance of right is manliness. They jest at 
sacred things and enjoy it. They delight 
themselves in scorning. They bid for ap- 
plause by the abundance of their coarseness 
and profanity. 

The fools who hate knowledge are one step 
beyond the scorner. To them the presence of 
a good man is irritating. ‘They would gladly 
do him aninjury. He is in their eyes a bigot, 
a straight-laced Puritan, a constant imperti- 
nence. But for him the Lord’s Day would be 
without restraints, laws against vice would not 
be enforced and conscience would be silenced. 

But to all these wisdom extends her invita- 
tion. History utters it. Observation repeats 
it as men go down in the struggle who have 
rejected it. Experience emphasizesit. Those 
who prosper and those who fail are saying all 
the time by their lives, * Turn ye, turn ye.” 
Every daily newspaper preaches it. The per- 
plexities and trials of life reiterate it. Who- 
soever would permanently prosper must listen 
to wisdom saying, 

Behold, I will pour out my spirit unto you, 
1 will make known my words unto you. 

3. Wisdom’s warning [vs. 24-32]. Disaster 
impends over those who will not be wise. 
Health wasted, friends grown distrustful, 
evil deeds discovered, life drawing to its end, 
find the foolish man crying in vain after the 
wisdom which once was pressed on him when 
he refused. How often the story is repeated. 
Today it is one who has been long honored 
and trusted but is suddenly found out as a 
seltish deceiver of hisfellowmen. Amid scorn 
and contempt, with shame he disappears. To- 
morrow will come the account of one who, 
having exhausted the pleasures of life while 
yet young, perhaps with great wealth at his 
command, takes his own hfe. 


For that they hated knowledge, 

And did not choose the fear of the Lord: 

They would none of my counsel; 

They despised all my reproof: 

Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own 


wa 
And be filled with their own devices. 

For the backsliding of the — shall slay them, 
And the prosperity of fools shall destroy them. 


Dr. Leavitt in the Monday Club Sermons for 
1876 says: .. 
There is an old tale of a beggar who, in his 
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poverty and hunger, besought heaven to 
him relief. Even as he gazed upward and as 
his lips moved in prayer, a bright figure 
before him, her outstretched hands filled with 
gvld. She moved slowly, returned and passed 
again, mutely beseeching him to accept her 
gift. But he stood dumb and Statue-like 
making no move, but staring vacantly, Pos 
the third time the stranger passed him, Nearer 
than before, and with a look of unutterabie 
love and pity. But he never stirred ang she 
vanished like a morning cloud. 

When it dawned upon him that she was 
really gone, the beggar called to her to return, 
Receiving no answer he ran in the way in 
which she seeniéd to have departed. He ran 
violently, and called aloud; but all in vaiy, 
Wearied out and ready to sink, he met a 
stranger. ‘‘ Did you meet,” he gasped, “one 
bright and beautiful, with gold in her ou. 
stretched hands? Can you tell me who she 
was, and where I can find her?” “She ig 

one,’ cried the stranger, “and her name is 

pportunity ; once given and once lost, never 
to be recalled.”’ 

4. Wisdom’s reward [v. 33]. The opportu. 
nity is with us still. Especially is it with the 
young, whose deeds are yet to become habits, 
whose habits have not yet ripened into the 
character that decides their destiny. After 
all, wisdom is simply obedience to the will of 
God, with the motive of love to Him as He 
has shown Himself in Jesus Christ. In such 
a life there is unspeakable wealth and joy, 
and the peace which is “‘ quiet without fear of 
evil.”’” Heed wisdom’s voice while it can be 
heard, and follow in her ways which are pleas- 
antness and her paths which are peace, now 
while the good, the right way can be plainly 
seen. 

HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Talk with the children about school asa 
place where certain things are to be learned 
which are to be used later. Show different 
school-books. Imagine the arithmetic to cry 
aloud, ‘Come, learn of me, if you would 
know how to keep accounts and how to buy 
and sell.”” The geography says, “ Learn of me, 
if you wish to know how to get from one part 
of the world to another.” And the reading- 
book cries out, ‘“‘ Study me, if you wish to be 
able to get information for yourself about 
many things which you cannot see.” But 
suppose a boy who refuses to learn what these 
books contain, who does not heed their voices 
of wisdom, what happens? By and by he 
wishes to work in a store, but nobody will 
employ him because he has not learned arith- 
metic. He may seek diligently now, but he 
will not find any knowledge of numbers in his 
mind. Or the boy may desire to be a clerk in 
some office. If he has not become able to 
write well and does not know about different 
countries from which letters may be received, 
he will be of no use here. He refused to learn 
at the right time and now his services are re- 
fused. But there is a wisdom better than that 
gained from any arithmetic or geography or 
reading-book. It is the wisdom that comes 
from knowing God which makes a true man 
or a true woman, whether one sells goods or 
writes letters or whatever one’s work. 

The wise Solomon, who wrote many of the 
proverbs which we are to study for the next 
five Sundays, spoke of this wisdom as stand- 
ing in the street and by the city gate where 
crowds of people used to assemble in the mar- 
ket place and uttering her words. He in- 
tended to show by this picture of wisdom that 
one could learn to be truly wise everywhere, 
and that there was especial need of wisdom in 
places where men meet together for trade or 
for any other purpose. And those who do not 
choose to listen to wisdom’s voice may wander 
so far away that they cannot hear it any 
longer. Do you not think a boy very foolish 
who' does not learn now the things that he 
must know later, if he is to gain anything in 
life? ? But how much greater folly not 


_ choose the fear of the. Lord, which is true wis- 


dom and which will make him dwell securely 
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and with no fear of evil all through this life, 
and which he cannot lose even when this life 


ends! “See that ye refuse not Him that 


speaketh.” 


THE COHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, April 23-29. Renewing Consecration. 


Hos. 14; John 21: 15-17 ; Heb. 11: 39, 40; 12: 1-4, 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) . 





Y. FS OBO i 
PRAYER MEETING. |: 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, April 30-May6. My Choice. What Is 
It? Prov. 1: 29; Matt. 6: 19-24. 

In these modern days religion is set forta so 
attractively and the path into the Christian 
life is made so easy that we may be in danger 
of forgetting the importance and even the ab- 
solute necessity of choice. Even those of us 
who may think that in a certain sense we have 
been Christians all our lives can probably 
recall a time and place when and where we 
definitely and fully committed ourselves to 
Christ. And if we have tried to do any work 
for Him we have doubtless found that a very 
essential thing in bringing men into the king- 
dom is to get them to make a clean, straight- 
forward, out-and-out decision. There are too 
many men like Pilate. They would like to get 
somebody else to settle the matter for them. 
They dodge and vacillate. They cry out pit- 
eously, “‘ What shall Ido with Jesus?’”’ There 
are but two alternatives. You can decide to 
obey and trust Him or you can choose to live 
your life without any reference to Him. And 
ifone will not face this choice he stands, prac- 
tically; with those who have rejected Christ. 

Progress in the Christian life is just as de- 
pendent upon this faculty of choice. Here 
again we are likely to delude ourselves. We 
think that having launched out into the cur- 
rent we shall be carried to the desired haven. 
The Christian atmosphere, the Christian sur- 
roundings in which we move, will, we reason, 
keep us steady and foster our growth. True, 
but not the whole truth. The influence of 
other Christian lives, the Christian sentiment 
which is abroad in the community, may be 
turned to good account, but after all our high- 
est attainments will be the outcome of our 
own personal choices. Every day of our lives 
we shall have to set the apparent good oyer 
against the real and permanent blessing, the 
attractiveness of self-indulgence over against 
the pain and struggle involved in a course of 
self-lenial, the pleasures of Pharaoh’s court 
over against the afflictions of the people of 
God, but only as the choice is bravely and un- 
reservedly made is the soul sure to reach its 
fullest breadth and stature. One man cannot 
make it for another, nor does God override 
the free will with which He has endowed man 
and make it for him. It is, indeed, a high 
honor which is intrusted to us that we are 
made the arbiters of our own destiny and the 
architects of our own characters. Are we 
proving worthy of the trust reposed in us? 
Parallel verses: Deut. 30: 19, 20; Josh. 24: 
15-25; Ps.84:10: Prov: 16: 16 ; 22:1; Is.56: 4-7; 
6: Il, 12; Matt. 6: 24; Luke 10: 41,42; 2 Cor. 
5: 14,15; Heb. 11: 24-26; 1 John 4: 9-11. 


mina 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 

A DESTRUCTIVE EARTHQUAKE IN TURKEY. 

A great calamity has befallen the city of 
Malatia, writes Dr. H. N. Barnum of Harpoot, 
Turkey, in a recent communication to the 
American Board. On the morning of March 3 
an earthquake occurred, which, so far as can 
be ascertained by telegraph, has left a good 
= of the city, especially the Christian quar- 

» Practically in’ ruins. The pastor tele- 
—_ that the charch,'the four school build- 
gsand the parsonage are all destroyed. The 
basha informs us that 180Uead have beéh re- 


covered from the ruins up to the present time 
and that there are 300 wounded. The shocks 
have continued for some days so that the 
houses still standing are considered unsafe 
and the people are living out of doors in their 
gardens while rain or snow falls nearly every 
day. A second telegram from the pastor says: 
‘t Fifty thousand people are living in the mud 
and, water. For the love of God, help us! 
Send. teiits, medicines and money as soon as 
possible.” 

The) sultan has sent 300 liras or $1,320 and 
the local government is moving slowly. ‘The 
people of Harpoot, Turks and Armenians as 
well as Protestants, are making ‘every effort 
to meet the present distress of the people of 
all classes in Malatia. The theological stu- 
dents are scattered among the villages to se- 
cure help. The present distress is very great 
and we are doing what we can, at this dis- 
tance, to relieve it. There was much sickness 
in Malatia before this calamity and it is inev- 
itable that the loss of life from exposure will 
be greater than from the earthquake itself. 

A little more than three years ago the prin- 
cipal part of the market, embractng mcre 
than 1,000 shops with their goods, was swept 
away in a single night by fire, and in less than 
a year the disaster was repeated on a larger 
scale. This double blow almost paralyzed 
the whole city. Many of the residents were 
ruined but, the majority, with rare pluck, re- 
established their business. Malatia has been 
regarded as a much stricken city, but these 
fires were a trifle as compared with the calam- 
ity that has now fallen upon it. 

Malatia has been one of the best of our out- 
stations. It has a congregation of about 300 
and a church membership of over one hundred. 
For many years the church, with great effort 
and self-denial, has been self-supporting, al- 
though receiving aid from the board in its 
school work. The city was well equipped for 
religious and educational work, good substan- 
tial buildings having been secured through 
the enterprise of the pastor and the commu- 
nity. The high-school building was repaired 
last year at a large expense and the people 
were planning to enlarge their chapel during 
the present year. 

While friends at a distance cannot send help 
in time to relieve the immediate distress aid 
will be needed for some time to come by many 
who were dependent on their, work for their 
daily bread. Many of the poor will be unable 
to repair their houses without aid. The Pro- 
testant congregation will need not a little help 
forthe future. They will not be able to pay the 
salaries of their pastor and teachers for some 
time to come, and as for the buildings—the 
church, parsonage and schools—it will be ut- 
terly impossible for the community to rebuild 
them. Wecommend this case of sore need to 
all the churches and missionaries in this coun- 
try and to our friends abroad, asking for these 
people sympathy and substantial aid. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


A statement of the receipts of the American 
Board during March of 1892 and 1893, as well 
as the comparative showing of the first seven 
months of the two years, is given below: 

March, 1892. March, 1893. 





Donations..........s+005- 948,728.48... ..cccccccvccece $44,318.40 
LO@gacies.......seccesccece BATE. The ci viccosscvicess 7,046.29 
$77,158.22 $51,364.69 
7 months 7 months 
last year. this year. 


Donations... 


#291 391.32 
Legacies.... 287.68 





«+ B2T0,785.92 
-+ 124,609.18 
8395,394.20 $374,679.00 

Gain, donations, $20,606.30 

Loss, legacies, 41,321.50 

Loss in 7 months, $20,715.20 
The last page of the Bible in the Gilbert 
Island tongue, upon which Rev. Hiram Bing- 
ham has been at work for thirty-four years, 
was read last week in the composing and 
pressrooms of the.American Bible. Society in 
New York. The scene was a dramatic one, 


when, after the last verse of the last chapter 
of Revelation was set up in type and a proof 
taken, with. some ceremony, Mr. Bingham 
read the words aloud in the strange tongue, 
his voice trembling with emotion, The super- 
intendent of printing then led the way to the 
pressroom, the type was placed in the form 
and the last page of the first Bible. in the 
Gilbert Island language was completed and. 
the missionary’s long task was ended. Dr. 
Gilman,,secretary of the Bible Society, says 
that Mr. Bingham is.the only man who has 
ever reduced a language to writing, com- 
pleted a vocabulary, constructed a grammar 
and translated the entire Bible from Genesis 
to Revelation and then revised all the proofs. 

One of the most appalling features of the 
work in Mexico is the extreme poverty of the 
common people. Miss Prescott, in a letter 
from Parral, published in Mission Studies, says: 
“The growing poverty of the people is more 
apparent every day. Scarcely an hour passes 
that we do not have calls to feed the starving. 
I have offered to give breakfasts to all chil- 
dren who will come to school if they have had 
nothing to eat in their homes, and every morn- 
ing some accept the offer. They are satisfied 
with a piece of bread and a bit of dark sugar, 
costing only a cent and a haif, and this keeps 
them from being hungry till noon. Almost a 
year ago we had to close our school in Las 
Cuevas on account of the poverty of the par- 
ents. They had hoped before the failure of 
crops to support a teacher but were greatly 
disappointed. We hope that another year we 
can reorganize our school there. We should 
be glad to have more boarders here, but we 
have no funds for them and times are so hard 
just now with the farmers that they are un- 
able to afford the expense themselves.” 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

A pathetic appeal for books comes from 
Central Africa. In Lake Nyassa is Lukoma 
Island, containing only twelve square miles 
but more densely populated than many places 
in Europe. Missionaries have lived there for 
years and many of the natives are able to 
read ana write. The island has regently been 
completely transfurmed, huts of earth and 
straw giving place to edifices of stone and 
brick. One of the first substantial buildings 
was intended to hold the fine library of the 
Universities Missions. But before the build- 
ing was completed a fire destroyed the 1,500 
volumes which the missionaries had accumu- 
lated. Now they are hungry for cyclopedias 
works of science, grammars and dictionaries 
of various foreign languages, books of travel, 
poetry, history and standard fiction. 

The sixty-eighth annivemsary of the Amefi- 
can Tract Society was observed in Washing- 
ton last week. A synopsis of the annual re- 
port given by the missionary secretary, Rey. 
W. A. Rice, D. D., shows the vast work which 
this society has carried on since its organiza- 
tion sixty-eight years ago. During this time 
it has circulated 30,000,000 volumes of evan- 
gelical non-sectarian literature, besides more 
than 415,000,000 tracts and 220,000,000 copies of 
periodicals. These publications represent 150 
languages. For gratuitous distribution of its 
literature to Christian workers to aid in reach- 
ing the people with the gospe! there have been 
expended $2,170,000, Through the society's 
system of union missionary colportage the 
missionaries, of whom no less than 175 have 
been employed annually, have circulated 
about 15,700,000 volumes among the most 
needy and scattered of our population, includ- 
ing immigrants and Indians. Lastly, in its 
foreign work, there have been expended $772,- 
000 in grants to foreign missionaries of evan- 
gelical churches and in publications in foreign 
languages. The report for the past year shows 
receipts of $375,000. There have been em- 
ployed 186 colporteurs, laboring in thirty-six 
States and Territories. 
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Literature. 


ME. BANCROFT’S LIBRARY. 

It will be remembered that the Hon. George 
Bancroft, lately deceased, left by will his 
library to the United States provided Con- 
gress would pay $75,000 for it. The library 
is very rich in certain historical lines, espe- 
cially in relation to our own revolutionary 
history. It also includes many rare and valu- 
able maps and other miscellaneous publica- 
tions, and contains a great deal of well-selected 
general literature, among which are stated to 
be a very large number of presentation copies 
of books containing autographs of their au- 
thors. Such a collection seldom comes into 
the market, and the United States was fortu- 
nate indeed in having the opportunity to add 
it to the National Library at Washington. 

But it threw the opportunity away. The 
offer of the library at the price stated had to 
be accepted by each branch of Congress. The 
Senate voted favorably, but the House refused 
to indorse the Senate’s action, voting not to 
make the purchase at present. One excuse 
alleged is that it was hoped that Mr. Ban- 
croft’s executors would reduce the price de- 
manded if no eagerness to purchase were man- 
ifested. Another is that the National Library 
already includes copies of many of the works 
owned by Mr. Bancroft. This probably is 
true, but i$ not a sufficient justification of the 
failure to secure the treasures of the Bancroft 
collection, especially as the extra copies of 
the duplicate books could have been sold off 
easily. The simple fact is that the House of 
Representatives made a very foolish mistake. 
Its action naturally settled the matter at once. 
Mr. John S. Kennedy of New York stepped 
in, offered Mr. Bancroft’s executors $80,000, 
secured the collection and straightway pro- 
ceeded to turn it over to the Lenox Library, 
already one of the finest collections in the 
world. 

Probably many of the members of the na- 
tional House of Representatives who voted 
against this purchase never will appreciate 
the consequences of their action. Apparently 
to many such men one lot of books is about as 
valuable as any other and $75,000 seems too 
much to be spent for books, and should be 
reserved to pay for congressional funerals or 
trips to inspect national lighthouses! But 
there are persons enough in the United States, 
as there were in the Senate, to its honor, 
who know that the nation in failing to obtain 
the library of the eminent historian—who evi- 
dently wished it to become public property, 
as was especially fitting under the circum- 
stances—has suffered a loss not to be repaired, 
and a loss of prestige quite as much as of the 
library itself. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
DR. SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 


The stb-title of this work is The Religion of 
Revelation in Its Pre-Christian Stage of De- 
velopment. This edition has been translated 
by Prof. J. A. Patterson, of the United Presby- 
terian College in Edinburgh, from the fourth 
German edition. The work has long been 
recognized in Germany as among the stand- 
ards, and the author is regarded by some as 
having found a middle ground between the 
schools represented by Delitzsch and Stade 
respectively. Dr. Schultz’s aim is to ascer- 
tain and set forth what the books of the Old 
Testament actually teach, if studied from the 
historical point of view. The question sought 
to be answered is what form did religion take 
during the various stages of religious life in 
Israel up to the close of the apostolic age. 

In reference to such matters as the inspira- 
tion and credibi'ity of the Old Testament 
books, the author holds with some other mod- 
ern scholars, that ‘“‘ The'stories about creation, 
the primeval condition of man and the fall, 


are myths,” and his general conclusion here is 
as follows: 

Genesis is the book of sacred legend, with a 
mythical introduction. The first three chap- 
ters of it, in particular, present us with rev- 
elation-myths of the most important kind, and 
the following eight with mythical elements 
that have been recast more in the form of 
legend. From Abraham to Moses we have 
tional legend pure and simple, mixed with’ 
variety of mythical elements which have be- 
come almost unrecognizable. From Moses to 
David we have history still mixed with a 
great deal of the legendary, and even partly 
with mythical elements that are no longer 
distinguishable. From David onwards we 
have history, with no more legendary ele- 
ments in it than are everywhere present in 
history as written by the ancients. 

This is far too sweeping. Evidently the au- 
thor holds that the books of the Bible are not 
differently inspired from those of Homer, for 
example, and he searches the former for evi- 
dence as to Israel’s religious belief and devel- 
opment as he might the Iliad and the Odyssey 
for similar evidence as to the religion of the 
Greeks. Of course he recognizes a more dis- 
tinctly religious meaning and purpose in the 
Old Testament than could be found in Homer, 
but this does not affect the other fact. This 
issue is plain and often has been raised within 
recent years. We see no sufficient reason for 
accepting Dr. Schultz’s position. The Bible 
should be studied with the same conscientious 
fidelity with which any other book should be. 
The scholarship applied to it should be as crit- 
ical as that applied to any other book. But 
this does not necessarily involve the assump- 
tion so often made, as here, that the Bible is 
not different from any other book. 

The latter portion of the work, which treats 
of the development of different religious doc- 
trines—the divine existence and attributes, 
sin, the atonement, the resurrection, etc.—is 
more rewarding to the reader. Those chap- 
ters which discuss angels and man’s relation 
to the Elohim, the entrance of sin into the 
world, miracles, etc., are very striking pas- 
sages in their reverent boldness and their 
keen discriminations. As @ comprehensive 
résumé of the development of the theology of 
the Old Testament, the work is exceedingly 
helpful, even if one exercise his privilege of 
disputing the author’s conclusions now and 
then. It is more intelligible by ordinary read- 
ers than many such works, although, of course, 
it is meant primarily for trained theologians. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $6.00.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Mr. C. M. Williams’s Review of the Systems 
of Ethics, Founded on the Theory of Evolution 
[Macmillan & Co. $2.60] has two parts. The 
first is composed of a series of condensed 
statements of the views of Darwin, Wallace, 
Haeckel, Spencer, Fiske and some seven or 
eight more eminent modern scientific thinkers 
and reasoners. The second part sets forth the 
author’s own reflections and conclusions. The 
chief impression which the volume leaves on 
the mind is that of the author’s laborions 
paitistaking. He shows the fruits of wide 
reading and hard thinking but we cannot re- 
gard him as a safé guide. His reasoning is 
that of an avowed agnostic. We differ from 
most of his important conclusions and we find 
it hard to understand how any fair and honor- 
able man can have allowed himself to carica- 
ture Christianity in the manner of these pages. 
Such extravagances occur, and more than once, 
as this: ‘‘ The justification of all sin in God’s 
elect, a permanent indulgence, is plainly 
taught by Paul, Rom. viii.: 33,” etc. Fortu- 
nately the nearly six hundred pages of this 
volume are so far from being characterized by 
any popular qualities that only those who are 
competent to resist the temptation to be led 
away by the author’s antagonism toward 
Christianity are likely to be exposed to it. 

Rev. Dr. William Alexander, the Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe, delivered a serfes of lee- 





tures in 1892 in this country, chiefly at Colum. 
bia College, on subjects connected with the 
evidences of Christianity. They are now out 
in a substantial book called Primary Convie. 
tions (Harper & Bros. $2.50]. They are nine 
in number, are suggested by the clauses of the 
Aposttes’ and Nicene Creeds and kindred pas. 
sages of Scripture, and are intended to aid 
people, the young especially, to distingnish 
between real Christian truths and inexact but 
popular statements ofthem. The last chapter 
is the Ramsden sermon, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, Eng., after the 
preacher’s return from America. The notes 
to these lectures are copious and are inserted 
between the lectures. The volume has posi- 
tive and considerable apologetic value.— Ap. 
other excellent volume of discourses from 
British source is Agonie Christi [E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.25], by Dr. William Lefroy, the 
Dean of Norwich. It contains eleven thought- 
ful, solemn, often profoundly tender and al- 
ways deeply impressive sermons on the deity, 
humanity and sufferings of Jesus. They are 
examples of the best modern English State 
Church. preaching. 

Inductive Studies in the Twelve Minor Prophets 
[Young Men’s Era Publishing Co. 50 cents}, 
by W. W. White,*Ph. D., is a well-arranged 
and helpful hand-book adapted for use by in- 
dividuals or classes. It is the outgrowth of 
actual courses of Biblical study at the Lake 
Geneva (Wis.) College Student Conference 
last summer, and its practical value has been 
demonstrated already.——The First Millennial 
Faith [Saalfield & Fitch. 50 cents], by the 
author of Not on Calvary, contains a sketch 
of the life of the Monk Anselm and a compila- 
tion of the utterances of the church fathers 
down to A.D. 1,000 on the subject of the 
atonement, and urges that the atonement con- 
sists in the lifelong sacrifice of Jesus as our 
ransom in opposition to the satisfaction the- 
ory advanced by Anselm.—The Biblical Doc- 
trine of Sin [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. 60 cents], by Prof. J. S. Candlish, 
D.D., belongs to the valuable series of Hand- 
books for Bible Classes, and is a clear, simple 
and practical yet truly scholarly work. It is 
one of the best discussions of the theme to be 
found. 

STORIES. 

The World of Chance (Harper & Bros. $1.50), 
Mr, Howells’s latest novel, is conspicuous for 
its keen analyses of character and its photo- 
graphic reproductions of certain sorts of plain, 
simple life. Its chief interest lies in its ac- 
count of the strivings of a young author to 
get into print. There is very little love-mak- 
ing, and that is not very hearty. Some fea- 
tures of the plot need a justification not af- 
forded in order to excuse their unlikelihood, 
e.g., the extraordinarily cordial treatment of 
Ray by Brandreth from the first. Indeed, 
improbabilities seem disproportionately nu- 
merous. The public verdict as to the interest 
of the story will vary. It will afford most 
pleasure to those whose appreciation of good 
literary workmanship in details is most highly 
trained. More might have been made out of 
the material. Nobody will deny that the au- 
thor has done neatly and skillfully so much as 
he seems to have attempted, but one is con- 
scious of a certain narrowness of range in the 
book and of a haunting sense of incomplete- 
ness as he lays it aside. 

We wish we had at command some unback- 
neyed adjectives which might serve to express 
our liking for White Birches (Harper & Bros. 
$1.25], by Anne Eliot. Among the many nov 
els which we have read we can recall only # 
very few which have afforded us such genuine 
pleasure as this. The same elements often 
have been worked tip into ‘the plot of # story, 
but they seldom have formed so charming, 
telling and suggestive'a series of combinations 
and contrasts. The characters of the story #r¢ 
drawn with genuine power and most of the 
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minor ones are cameo-like in their distinctness 
asthe chief. There is moral truth in thestory 
and more than one form of it; there is literary 
art of a high order; there is human nature, 
the lifelikeness of which all can readily appre- 
ciate but which so few know how to portray ; 
and there is a constant increase of the interest 
of the story to the end. 

Tiny Luttrell (Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00), 
by E. W. Hornung, is a better book decidedly, 
It is more of a stock novel, the Australian 
girl in England being the not unfamiliar 
theme, but this Australian girl is very much 
of a girl, and in spite of her naughtinesses 
quite wins the reader’s heart. It is really a 
strong picture which the author has drawn, 
that of this heroine, but most of the other 
people in the book are weak and perhaps are 
meant to be in order to serve as foils for her. 
But people will like the book the more of it 
they read.— Robert Louis Stevenson’s latest 
book, a collection of three stories—one of 
which, however, has five chapters—is called 
Island Nights’ Entertainments [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25]. It illustrates renewedly 
the author’s familiar and really remarkable 
power of graphic narration and it represents 
certain phases of South Sea island life with 
pictorial vividness. Many people, however, 
do not enough about knowing how 
traders, stranded seamen, native chiefs and 
others live in that part of the world to inform 
themselves at the cost of reading all the rough 
talk with which such a story as the first of 
these almost of necessity abounds. The last 
two are more fanciful and are practically fairy- 


eare 


tales. 

After such books as these the grotesque plot 
and overstrained rhetoric of A Wild Proxy [Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. $1.00], by Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, seems all the more unpleasantly out of the 
common. It is improbability run wild, given 
quite free license, and then sensationally de- 
scribed.— William Black’s That Beautiful 
Wretch [Harper & Bros. 90 cents] is always 
breezy and delightful, and in the new edition 
is offered in agreeably clear type. We have 
read it afresh with renewed enjoyment. 


POETICAL. 


Eugene Field is a poet who excels in de-° 


scriptive verse which he writes with real raci- 
His Second Book of Verse [Charles Scrib- 
$1.25] is simple and natural and 
appeals to the common heart tellingly. Its 
contents are not specially thoughtful and they 
seem to have been written swiftly rather than 
with the utmost care. Yet they are spirited 
and glowing and will suit the multitude while 
they also please most of the critics ——The 
author of Red Leaves and Roses [G. P. Put- 
ham’s Sons. $1.25], Mr. Madison Cawein, 
Seems to study passionate effects, some of 
which are rather forced and a little theatrical, 
yet he reveals undeniable power both in con- 
ception and expression. Some lines in his 
poems are strikingly significant. This book, 
which contains a considerable variety of 
verse, exhibits him as no mean poet, but 
in some danger of failing in simplicity and 
naturalness. The Eloping Angels [Macmil- 
lan & Co. 75 cents] is offered as a caprice 
by William Watson. Under a semblance of 
almost flippancy the poet has hidden a serious 
meaning. Whether the kernel justifies the 
form of the husk may be a question. The 
Verse itself is in no way noteworthy. 

Poems and Hymns [Young Men’s Era Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00] contains miscellaneous 
poems and a number of hymns by the Jate 
Rev. H. D. Ganse, D. D., edited by Rev. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson. They reveal a nature rich 
in poetic discernment and in spirituality and 
Rifted with a good degree of power in rhythmi- 
calexpression. They are simple and natural 
poems and some are exceptionally tender and 
impressive. —Mesers. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
have issued Chapman’s edition of Homer’s Ii- 


ness. 


ner’s Sons. 








iad [$3.75] in three volumes in the popular 
form of their Kuickerbocker Nugget series. 
The type is clear and there are some illustra- 
tions. Chapman’s translation is too familiar 
to need comment.—Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood’s 
Dream of the Ages [National Tribune, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $2.50] is a Columbian poem in 
which lofty conceptions are clothed in flowing 
and musical verses. The histories of genera- 
tions are characterized in single pages, and 
the poet’s conceptions generally are self-con- 
sistent and well balanced. Some passages of 
the production are exceptionally resonant and 
significant. The author’s portrait is supplied. 
There also are a number of illustrations, but 
they are not as good as they should have been. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


In The Earth’s History [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50], an introduction to modern geol- 
ogy by R. D. Roberts, one finds a learned yet 
popularly written treatise, not intended as a 
text-book yet well adapted for that use. The 
field of Great Britain is that especially kept 
in view, and to describe certain of the struc- 
tural changes of the earth and the manner in 
which they came about is the writer’s more 
particular purpose. The book will be enjoyed 
and valued by those far enough advanced to 
comprehend it, as many young people are. It 
has numerous illustrations.——Prof. L. A. 
Sherman’s Analytics of Literature [Ginn & Co. 
$1.40], ‘a manual for the objective study of 
English prose and poetry, strikes us very 
favorably. It is an attempt to apply a scien- 
tific method in the teaching and study of-lit- 
erature, to interpret more of the higher mean- 
ing of literature to the more sluggish minds 
and to enable the brightest to perceive better 
how they work. There are sound philosophy 
and criticism in it and it seems to us an un- 
commonly sensible and practically service- 
able work.——Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., 
LL. D., is the author of Division and Reunion, 
1829-1889 [Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25], the 
third and concluding volume of the Epochs of 
American History series. It is, as he says, 
rather a rapid synopsis than a compact narra- 
tive, but it is skillfully managed. The period 
includes so many matters of importance—the 
inauguration of the “spoils system,” the long 
continued discussions of the tariff, the slavery 
dispute, the War of the Rebellion and the re- 
construction—that not much room could be 
afforded for any one, but the book is very 
scholarly and of permanent popular value, too. 

Mabel F. Wheaton has edited for school use 
John Ormsby’s translation of Don Quixote 
{Ginn & Co. 60 cents]. It appears to be well 
suited to its purpose and there is prefaced a 
biographical sketch of Cevantes. The volume 
belongs to the series called Classics for Chil- 
dren.—In the other somewhat similar series 
known as The Students’ Series of English 
Classics two new volumes are out. One is 
Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison 
[Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 42 cents], edited 
by Prof. James Chalmers, Ph. D., LL. D., and 
the other is Milton Lyrics [Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 35 cents], edited by Louise M. 
Hodgkins. Each volume is creditable to its 
editor. Miss Hodgkins’s, however, is some- 
what the more fully equipped to meet the 
needs of the student. 

Gail Hamilton has put into a small book, 
English Kings in a Nutshell [American Book 
Co. 60 cents], which somebody has illustrated 
appropriately, a series of verses, intended to 
enable the reader to learn to remember the 
English sovereigns in their order. In view of 
its peculhar aim, which necessarily has modi- 
fied its character, one should not scrutinize 
too closely the poetical quality of the verse. 
If to remember the poetry prove any easier 
than to remember the kings and queens with- 
out any accompanying rbymes the studeot 
will be by so much the gainer. If not, he will 
be none the worse off.——An Academic Physi- 


ology and Hygiene (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
$1.00], by O. M. Brands and Dr. H. C, Van 
Gieson, seems to be as comprehensive as is 
desirable for school use, and to be judicious, 
practical and trustworthy as well as clearly 
written. — The Eleménts of Arithmetic [Ameri- 
can Book Co. 30 cents], by President W. J. 
Milne, Ph. D.,.LL.D., seems to cover well a 
familiar but important field, but we notice no 
unusual features. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Elisabeth L. Cary has translated another 
volume by Francisque Sarcey, his Recollections 
of Middle Life [Charles Scribner’s Sons $1.50). 
The book describes its author chiefly in the 
role of a public lecturer, in which he appears 
to have been one of the earliest Frenchmen to 
appear. M.Sarcey opens his heart and his 
literary life to his readers with amusing frank- 
ness, and with a buoyant egotism, an artless, 
cheery, matter of course and exuberant vanity 
which blends the comical and the sublime very 
strikingly. Were it not for the oft-recurring 
passages in which this mood comes to the sur- 
face the book would soon grow tedious, for 
his experiences are mostly only what natur- 
ally might have been expected. His portrait 
is of interest in connection with his self-reve- 
lations. Lieut. W. P. Burnham tells in his 
little book, Three Roads to a Commission in the 
United States Army [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00), 
how a young man desirous of becoming one of 
our army officers may succeed by going through 
West Point, by promotion from the ranks, or by 
appointment from civil life. Al) details which 
any inquirer possibly can seek seem to be set 
If one pos- 





down or indicated in these pages. 
sesses a thoroughly sound body and a reason- 
ably bright mind, there is no reason why he 
should not secure a commission if he wishes 
one. 

Mrs. W. 8S. Dana has written and Marion 
Satterlee has illustratéd a book called How to 
Know the Flowers [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50], which, although omitting certain flow- 
ers for one or another reason unnecessary to 
be mentioned, describes scores of wild flowers 
so that it is easy to recognize them. It tells 
as much about most of them as ordinary peo- 
ple care to know and of many lifelike pictures 
are supplied. The book is not too learned for 
domestic use and it will be a favorite espe- 
cially with young people. It will greatly en- 
large the botanical knowledge of many.—— 
Voices from Flower-land [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.00] contains an original couplet, by 
Emily E. Reader, for each day of the year with 
the name of some flower thought to be appro- 
priate, and there also are lists which explain 
the sentiments and flowers commonly associ- 
ated with each other. The book, which is il- 
lustrated by Ada Brooke, is tastefully issued. 





NOTES. 

— Justin McCarthy, the politician and noy- 
elist, knows four or five languages and reads 
Greek as fluently as Mr. Gladstone does. 

—— The Russian publishers have petitioned 
their government to put a special tax on the 
writings of any author who ventures to pub- 
lish his own books. 

—— Dr. Holmes has been burning the great 
mass of his accumulated correspondence, of 
course retaining such as are likely to be of 
future significance. 

— The new edition of Pepys’s Diary, 
edited by Mr. Wheatley, will be the first to 
contain the entire contents of the author’s 
manuscript, except a few unprintable pas- 
sages. 

—~ The successor of the late William Braé- 
ford as a painter of Arctic scenery is likely to 
be Mr. Frank W. Stokes, of Philadelphia, who 
accompanied the Peary expedition and painted 
scenes as far up as 78° 44’. 
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—— The publishers of Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s poems claim that more copies of 
her works now are sold than of those of any 
other living poet, English or American, and 
that their sales have doubled during the past 
year. 

—— Tintoretto’s famous portrait of a Vene- 
tian nobleman, which some of our readers 
will recali having seen in the Doge’s Palace 
in Venice, has been cut into shreds by some 
scoundrel, who, it is to be hoped, will be un- 
earthed and punished, although no probable 
penalty would be adequate to the offense. 

— The New York Tribune says of Park 
Godwin, William Cullen Byrant’s son-in-law, 
that he is seventy-seven years old yet is still 
in his prime physically and mentally, and 
converses with as much vigor ‘‘as when, until 
afew years ago, he was a newspaper editor, 
political leader, translator, biographer, his- 
torian, philosopher, essayist and classic ro- 
mancer combined.” 

—— The Japanese have just decided, by a 
committee of the House of Peers, that it is 
neither becoming nor desirable that women 
should be either editors or publishers. Hence- 
forth only men above twenty-one years old 
may fill these positions As there cannot yet 
have been any great rush of Japanese women 
into editorial work or publication, this measure 
probably is merely precautionary. There is 
nothing like being in good season. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Roberts Brothers. Boston. 

MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER. By 

E.L. Pierce. Vols. III. and IV. pp. 621 and 658, 
00. 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 

WirHout DoGMA. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. pp. 423. 
$1.50. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

THE LIFE OF MICHAELANGELO BUONARROTI. By 
J.A.Symonds. Vols. I. and Il. pp. 469 and 449. 
$7.50 

STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN. By Octave Thanet. 
pp. 243. $1.25. 

THE REAL JAPAN. By Henry Norman. pp. 354. 

1.50. 

THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF SIN. By Prof. J. 8. 

Candlish, D.D. pp. 128. 60 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 

AMIEL’S JOURNAL. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Vols. 
I.andII. pp. 319 and 402. $1.50. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS. By William Winter. pp. 
113. 75 cents. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 

THe Last TENANT. By B. L. Farjeon. pp. 349. 
$1.00. 

THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. By Mark 
Rutherford. Edited by Reuben Shapcott. pp. 388. 

1.00. 


Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 

ELIZABETH: CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. By Matt Crim. 
pp. 350. $1.00. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
Was HE THE OTHER? By Isobel Fitzroy. pp. 183. 
$1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 

THE ALCOHOL QUESTION IN SWITZERLAND. By W. 
Milliet. pp.51. 15 cents. 

Robert Clarke & Co. Cincinnati. 

THE TRIALOF REV. Pror. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, 
D.D_ By W.S.P. Bryan, D.v. pp.51. 25 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 

March. KINDERGARTEN NEws. 

April. EDUCATION.—ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYS- 
Ics.— RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS.— MusIC 
REVIEW. — BooK NEws.—CHARITIES REVIEW. — 
MOTHERHOOD.—BOOKBUY ER.—ARTIST. 

ee 


THE ETHICAL ARGUMENT FOR IM- 
MORTALITY. 


Thomas Davidson, writing in the Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics (April) on The 
Ethics of an Eternal Being, gives his reasoned 
convictions why the soul is immortal, and 
adds: 


The first commandment in the ethical 
code of an eternal being will read, Be at 
every moment al] that you can be.... 
The second, a supplement to the first, show- 
ing how it may be obeyed, is, Let your in- 
tellectual interest, your affection, your ac- 
tivity of will, be proportioned to the worth, 
that is, to the plenitude of being, possessed 
by the different beings in the universe. . . . 





How will a man, feeling that he lives but to 
realize himself in the eternal fullness of 
God, act? . . . Inthe first place, having laid 
his plans for eternity and feeling assured 
that his purpose cannot be frustrated by 
any happening outside of himself, will live 
with diligence and seriousness but without 
haste, trepidation or worry. ... He will 
look upon all the things of sense and ambi- 
tion—wealth, honor, power, friends, family 
—as means to enable him to reach his 
goal. s:.:. 

He will take an enthusiastic interest in 
all those institutions whereby men are aided 
in rising to the plenitude of being—in fam- 
ily, society, state, church—he will treat 
them as means, not as ends, holding that 
they exist for him, not he for them... . 
While showing all due regard for the feel- 
ings and views of his fellows, he wil! main- 
tain a complete independence with respect 
to all social forms, demands and caprices, 
yielding to them only in so far as they con- 
tribute to further the end he hasinview. . . . 
He will have rich inner life of communion 
with himself and with God, a life of which 
his outer activity will be but the reflection. 
This life will consist of meditation and 


prayer. 
Oe 


OUR POLITY IN PRAOTIOE. 
A LETTER MISSIVE. 


Forms of letter missive are frequently de- 
sired by church committees or clerks, as cases 
of need are not common enough in any one 
church to give such persons much experience. 
A particular letter now before us may be 
worth preserving for any occasion which it fits. 
It is for use when a difference between two or 
more members of a church is brought to the 
attention of the church in a regular way and 
the peace of the church may be promoted by 
asking, with consent of the parties, a council 
of churches to examine the case. The opinion 
of such a council could, of course, be only ad- 
visory, but the opinion of impartial persons 
might relieve the church from the excitement 
of some heated partisanship. The Congrega- 
tional Platform of 1865 [chap. 11, sec. 7, p. 52] 
contemplates such a case, as follows: 


To such an advisory council the trial of a 
difficult case is sometimes referred. . . . When 
a member against whom charges have been 
preferred requests the calling of a council for 
the trial of those charges, and the church con- 
sents to the request, or when in any manner 
parties have arisen who desire a council for 
the hearing of the questions between them, 
the churches to constitute the council are mu- 
tually —_e upon between the parties. Yet 
a mutuad council is not convened in the name 
of the parties, but in the name of the church. 
In such cases a refusal on the part of the 
church to call a council before trial, or at the 
request of such parties, does not give any oc- 
easion for an ex parve council. 


The form of letter missive here given has 
been already used, the parts in brackets being 
subject to change: 


The —— Congregational church in A, 
To the —— Congregational church in D, 
Greeting: 

Whereas unhappy differences have arisen 
between two members of this church [one of 
whom is the pastor thereof]; and whereas cer- 
tain complaints have been filed before the 
church by one of these parties against the 
other; and whereas these differences are such 
as, for the good of this church, seem to require 
the advice of our neighboring churches in 
council assembled, according to Congrega- 
tional usage; we therefore fraternally request 
your attendance by pastor and delegate in an 
ecclesiastical council, to be held in our house 
of worship, in A., on [Tues]day [Feb. 28), 18[90}, 
at [11] o’clock [A.]M., to examine into these 
differences and complaints and to give us such 
advisory judgment as may be the result of 
your investigations and deliberations. To 
this reference for hearing and advice the par- 
ties between whom these unhappy differences 
exist have also consented. — 

Wishing you grace, mercy and peace, 

Fraternally yours in behalf of the church, 
Names.] Committee. 
The churches invited are as follows: 
Names of churches.]} 
Together with the following named persons: 
[Names of persons.] 


oe 

CREDENTIALS FOR DELEGATES TO CouNcILg, 

Any one familiar with ecclesiastical coup. 
cils knows that the delegates bring credentials 
made out in all sorts of fashions and, in fact, 
in no fashionat all, There ought to be greater 
carefulness in this respect. To aid in secur} 
this result Mr. Phineas Hubbard, clerk of the 
North Avenue Church in Cambridge, has pre. 
pared a blank which is in use there and jn 
several other churches in this vicinity. Bound 
together they make a convenient volrme of 
fifty pages, which sells for a dollar. It wil} 
save church clerks a great deal of labor and 
enable them to keep a record of the participa. 
tion of their respective churches in councils, 
This is the detachable form given to the dele. 
gate: 

(To be handed in to the scribe of the council.) 





NB as isinciudcdestheotnecavewegugtubadetikeeces Congregati 
Church, i0.........eeesseeees Sishideniecces 
TG other... scan sseetcstrimeke» 
This certifies that at a meeting of this church, hela 
Cooneccecccecsersecsoneensececessesonesuses you were elected 


delegate, with the pastor, to represent this church {n 
an ecclesiastical council, called ~ i vaseccaccscann 
seank Vee? Congregational ehurch in 

to be held in their house of worship, on.... 
Street, .. 







- Clerk, 
This is the corresponding blank kept by the 
clerk, just as the stubs of checks are retained 
in a check-book: 


To the clerk: 
It is important,in filling out a certificate, that the 
catoamte be informed by the certificate of the following 
‘acts: 
1. Of the meeting when such election was had. 
2. Of the party he pe og calling the council. 
3. Of the place and time of convening of council. 
4. Of the ny ey for which the council was called, 
as set forth in the letter missive inviting this church to 
be represented. 






Date of council,.......... : eves 
PAEPOGS. 03s ccccccvesescacccéosncevenes 


BAPTISM NOT REGARDED AS ESSENTIAL. 


I was interested in the editorial decision 
respecting Fellowship with Quakers in the 
Gleanings of Feb. 23. My church has recently 
received a regular letter of dismission and 
recommendation to itself of a member from 
the Friends Church of Portland. We did not 
go back of the letter to ask as regards water 
baptism, any more than we would ask a per- 
son bringing us a letter from any other church 
whether he had been sprinkled or immersed. 
Of course the bearer of the letter, in coming 
into our church, accepts the communion as we 
do and perhaps, if the question had been 
raised, would have accepted water baptism. 
We preferred not to raise the question, but to 
receive the letter in the spirit in which it was 
given. I may say further that the pastor of 
the Friends Church referred to receives a reg- 
ular salary (a somewhat unusual thing wit 
them, I think,) and is also a member of the 
Evangelical Ministers’ Association of Portland 
and vicinity. ~ 

Cumberland ills, Me. E. M. Coustns. 


WHO MAY ADMINISTER THE SACRAMENTS? 


Should one who is called to a church to be 
its pastor and who is not as yet ordained, not 
even licensed, administer the Lord’s Supper if 
the church vote so? J. O. W. 

It is quite contrary to the usage of Congre- 
gational churches for a person who is not an 
ordained minister to act as if he were ordained. 
This statement applies as truly to one who 
has been licensed, or, to use a more fitting 
word, approbated to preach, but not yet or 
dained. Sucha person has simply been recom- 
mended by an association or conference as @ 
proper candidate for ordination. We can 
imagine a case in which Christians cast away 
on a desert island without a minister might 
appoint one of their number to administer bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, and less @x- 
treme emergencies sometimes exceptionally 
justify this course. But decency and g 
order require that to the ordained ministry 
should be assigned the administration of the 
sacraments. 
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News from the Churches 


pASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

One of the recommendations of the church 
newspaper that is not often noticed is its value 
to absent and former members. 

There seems to be life and a true missionary 
spirit in the church where the laymen take 
charge of the morning service in order that 
the pastor may care for another and needy 
field. 

If the only use of the printed calendar were 
to do away with pulpit notices it has made its 
electionsure. The evils of the notice system 
are not fully appreciated until the other way 
has been tried. 

Considerable attention has been given in 
past issues to the Sunday Evening Clubs, but 
the account published this week shows more 
definite results and has had a longer trial than 
some before reported. 


THE SUNDAY EVENING CLUB AT 
APPLETON, WIS. 

The pastor of the church at Appleton, Wis., 
Rev. John Faville, like his predecessors and 
like the pastors of many other churches, be- 
ing sorely troubled at the meager attendance 
at the evening service, undertcok to improve 
that service, and invited a score of young busi- 
ness men to a supper at one of the leading 
hotels to solicit their co-operation in efforts 
to increase the interest in that service and in 
some measure to make them responsible for 
its conduct. 

As a result of that informal meeting the 
Sunday Evening Club was organized. It ob- 
tained permission from the trustees to direct 
the evening service and to use the offerings at 
that service in carrying on its work. In 
one of their recent papers the method and 
results of their work are briefly given as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The evening service is under the direc- 
tion of the club and consists of free seats, a 
program for each person, good music, vocal 
and instrumental, responsive readings, a fif- 
teen-minute sermon and a hearty welcome to 
all.” ‘The Young Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club was organized Feb. 7, 1892, with twenty 
members. At this date (April'8, 1893) it num- 
hers 329. It has increased the attendance upon 
the evening services from an average of less 
than 200 to more than 700. It has made the 
service both popular and helpful, attractive 
and yet religious. The club desires to* enlist 
in this work all the men of the city who are 
not identified with other churches. A book 
with the constitution and roll of members is 
kept in the main vestibule of the church. 
Any one may become a member by adding 
his name to the list and paying, at his conven- 
ience, the initiation fee of one dollar.” 

The increase in interest in the evening work 
has given a new impetus to the morning serv- 
ice, and indeed to all the branches of church 
work. A showing of the results may be in- 
complete without the statement that of ninety- 
five members added to the church at the last 
communion season (eighty-nine on confession) 
twenty-five were from the membership of the 
club. 

The officers of the club are president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, who hold 
their positions three months. The work in de- 
tail is thrown chiefly upon committees, which 
are changed monthly. These consist of a com- 
mittee on worship, of which the pastor 1s 


chairman; on musie, of which the organist 


is director; on printing, which furnishes pro- 
grams and advertises the service; on ushers, 
numbering ten or twelve men; on social work, 
to arrange for an entertainment in the church 
parlors one week day evening during the 
month, to introduce and promote acquaint- 
ance with new members and their families ; on 
finance, of which the treasurer is chairman ; 
and on membership. These committees imply 
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PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, DENVER. 


Sunday, April 9, was a joyful day in the his- 
tory of Plymouth Church, Denver. The dedi- 
cation of the chapel in the morning was the 
first public service held in the new building. 
The sermon was by the pastor, Rev. F. T. 
Bayley, from the words, ‘‘ What mean ye by 
these stones?’’ In the afternoon a service 
of fellowship was held, in which clergymen 
of different denominations participated. In 
the evening addresses were made by the pas- 
tor, Rev. C. W. Shelton and Supt. C. M. 
Sanders. 

The present building constitutes the chapel 
and Sunday school room and is seventy-five 
feet by eighty. It is built of white lava stone 
after the Romanesque style. The interior ar- 
rangements are finely adapted to church work. 


The building thus far completed will cost, in- 
cluding furnishings, $16,500. The complete 
structure, including the lower and main audi- 
torium, which is to seat 700 without the gal- 
leries, will cost about $55,000. 

When the present pastorate began, a year 
and four months ago, there was a resident mem- 
bership of less than fifty and a property which 
has since been sold for $5,000. During this 
brief period seventy-seven new members have 
been received and a property costing $26,500 
has been acquired, while the entire tone and 
condition of the church life has experienced a 
corresponding change. This has been done 
by self-sacrifice and with the help of Eastern 
friends. All seats are free and the envelope 
system is in use. 





work, vigorous and constant, and during the 
year over 250 individuals have rendered cheer- 
ful service. In special music ninety-seven 
have assisted—thirty-four with instruments. 
The expenses of programs and special music 
have been met by the evening contributions, 
which have averaged about $15. Many who 
formerly were practically non-attendants are 
now regularly found in this service, while not 
a few are present also in the morning. 

The secret of the success of this club is 
threefold: first, in giving every one something 
to do by participating in the singing of famil- 
iar hymns and in the responsive Scripture 
readings as given on the printed programs; 
second, 1n having a short, practical sermon 
not exceeding fifteen minutes; and, third, in 
having special music of high order, both vocal 
and instrumental. These combined have filled 
the church and solved the problem of evening 
attendance. At first the change from the old 
way seemed violent to many whose life habits 
had long been fixed and it was with great re- 
luctance that they would acquiesce in the new 
method, but the experience of over fourteen 
months has given light, and with rare excep- 
tions all regard the movement with favor. 











THE TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION. 

A new title, but not a new organization. 
The Central South Association has fallen in 
with the uniform custom and has applied the 
name of the State in which most of its 
churches are situated to the general body, 
which was organized in 1871 and which in- 
cludes a few churches in Alabama, two in 
Arkansas and one in Kentucky. 

Union Church, in Fisk University, enter- 
tained the association April 6-9. Rev. J. W. 
Tolliver preached the opening sermon. Fri- 
day morning the association attended chapel 


exercises in the university, and several short, 
helpful addresses were made by delegates. 
After organization, with Rev. George Lusty 
as moderator, the reports were heard. None 
of our churches can be considered very strong, 
but, while there were a few doleful sounds, 
there were many notes that sounded like 
bugle blasts telling of advancing columns of 
courageous Christian hosts. Rev. B. A. Imes 
presented a paper on Infant Baptism, which 
was a timely encouragement of the custom of 
infant consecration. Rev. J. E. Smith, in a 
paper on Church Extension, pleaded for more 
churches. This, together with a paper on the 
Demand for and Nature of the Theological 
Seminary, by Prof. C. W. Dunn, elicited warm 
discussion, and the impression made was that 
the churches are appreciating more and more 
the necessity of extending as vigorously as 
possible a spiritual and intelligent type of 
Christianity. On Friday night Rev. G. W. 
Moore presented the church work of the 
A.M. A. ina spirited address, and Rev. Ben- 
jamin Dodge uplifted his hearers with the 
story of faith and sacrifice which had estab- 
lished the mountain work at Pleasant Hill. 

Throughout the meeting the discussions 
evinced a warm appreciation of the work of 
the A. M. A.in the South and a true sympathy 
with it in the perplexing problems confronting 
it. There was a spirit of eagerness for the 
coming of better things and of determination 
to enter the doors of opportunity as fast as 
the Lord should open them, 

The Woman’s Missionary Union occupied 
most of Saturday afternoon. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. J. E. Smith, Mrs. H. 8. Bennett 
and Mrs. G. W. Moore. 

On Saturday evening a social with refresh- 
ments was given in the theological building 
by the churches of Nashville and the associa- 
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tion closed its sessions with the communion 
service Sunday night. Cc. W. D. 


A WESTERN MEETING. 

The Association of Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho was held at Dayton, Rev. 
8S. B. L. Penrose, pastor, April 44, with Rev. 
H. P. James as moderator. The first evening 
Supt. A. J. Bailey preached the sermon. On 
the following morning he and General Mis- 
sionary Walters presented the Condition and 
Needs of Western and Eastern Washington. 
The addresses were illustrated with a map 
showing the location of churches and Sunday 
schools and the vast fields unoccupied. At 
the suggestion of the State officers it was 
recommended that the churches aim to con- 
tribute to the Home Missionary Society a 
sum equivalent to $2 per member. The vari- 
rious reports indicated gratifying progress. 
Four churches and several Sunday schools 
have been organized. Most of the churches 
have made wholesome growth. An unusual 
number have enjoyed seasons of refreshing. 
The work has so developed in all directions 
that several new men are needed at once. 
Denominational comity received special at- 
tention. The committee appointed a year ago 
to carry out approved plans made an elabo- 
rate report through its chairman, Rev. G, A. 
Hooker, the substance of which appeared in 
the Congregationalist of April 13. 

The idea did not receive the approval of any 
denomination but the Presbyterian. .It was 
clearly demonstrated that Congregationalism 
did not spread itself at the expense of other 
ehurches. Higher Christian Education was 
ably handled by President J. F. Eaton of 
Whitman College. The interests of Whitman 
were fully discussed. It was recommended 
that an effort be made to obtain a Cushing 
Eells endowment and building fund of $20,- 
000 each. The devotional hours were times 
when the power of the Spirit was felt in a spe- 
cial manner and the evening services were 
evangelistic in their nature. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The appointment of Rey. G. H. Gutterson as suc- 
cessor of Rev. C. J. Ryder in the New England 
secretaryship of the A. M. A. brings a vigor- 
ous man into the service of the society. As 

representative of the American Board, under 
which he bas served in India, Mr. Gutterson for 
the past two years has made himself widely and 
favorably known among the churches. 

The meeting of the General Association with 
Union Church, beginning Tuesday, May 16, will be 
the first under the change in the rules whereby each 
church may send one delegate, who may or may 
not be its pastor, and for whom it is understood to 
provide, no entertainment being expected from the 
church where the association meets. Union Church, 
however, through its committee, will be glad to 
assist delegates to find good places within satisfac- 
ory distances and at reasonable rates. Correspond- 
ence should be carried on with Rev. N. Boynton. 
The sermon will be preached by Rev. Paul Van Dyke. 

Bostonians are to have an opportunity to hear 
Rev. R. F. Horton of London, who is now delivering 
the Lyman Beecher lecturesat Yale. He isto preach 
at the Old South next Sunday both morning and 
evening. 

Special Lenten services at the Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown, Rev. C. R. Brown, pastor, are followed 
by an increasing interest. The Sunday school at- 
tendance is much larger. Weekly calendars are 
found to be a great improvement over “ pulpit no- 
tices.” Tne monthly church paper, Winthrop Jour- 
nal, finds a welcome from many former as well as 
present members. 

Massachusetts. 

The two most notable features at the Suffolk West 
Conference, with the Eliot Church, Newton, April 
12, aside from the unprecedented attendance, were 
a paper of remarkable thoughtfulness and brilliancy 
by Prof. A. R. Wells of the Golden Rule on Busy 
Men's Excuses for Ungodly Living, and an off-hand 
address on another branch of the same general topic 
by the new pastor of the Shawmut Church, Rey. 


W.E.Barton. Other addresses were by Rev. Messrs. 
T. J. Holmes, Daniel Greene, Reuen Thomas, D. D., 
and by A. G. Sherman. 

The Essex Congregational Club at Salem had for 
its subject last Monday evening, Have the New 
Testament Scriptures been Accurately Preserved? 
The address was given by William A. Mowry, Esq. 

A series of union evangelistic meetings, continu- 
ing two weeks in Norwood, was closed with an en- 
thusiastic service Sunday evening. The Baptist, 
Congregational and Methodist churches were in the 
movement, working harmoniously under the leader- 
ship of Evangelist F. L. Smith of New York, whose 
preaching and singing were effective. Over sixty 
cards were signed and the churches were stimulated. 

During Rev. F. J. Marsh’s eleven years’ pastorate 
over the church in Walpole 132 have been added to 
the church, over $11,000 have b en contributed for 
benevolence and the church building has been re- 
paired. The Sunday school is responsible, finan- 
cially, for the education of two girls who were once 
Mormons. 

The Fitchburg Congregational Club held its spring 
meeting with the Rolistone Church. Rev. E. B. 
Webb, D. D., spoke on Why I am a Congregation- 
alist. Among other reasons advanced were these: 
Congregationalism is apostolic, democratic and cal- 
culated to awaken and develop spiritual life.——At 
the Calvinistic Church Rev. C. R. Gale is giving a 
series of evening sermons to young women. Among 
the topics are A Young Woman’s Heroism, Young 
Women who Earn Their Own Living, Two King’s 
Daughters and Woman’s Place in the Church. 

At the Worcester Congregational Club last Mon- 
day evening Rev. Albert Bryant read an essay on The 
Integrity of Home Life versus Its Detractions. 
At the Ministers’ Meeting in the morning the ques- 
tion, Would it serve to enrich our public worship to 
give less time to the sermon and more to the devo- 
tional and musical exercises? was discussed in a 
paper by Rev. E. M. Chapman. 

The nearly sixteen years pastorate of Rey. D. O. 
Mears, D.D.,at Piedmont Church, Worcester, closed 
April 9. A special communion service was held, 
twenty-five were received into the church on confes- 
sion and seven by letter. Infant baptism was also 
administered and Bibles were presented to children 
baptized in infancy. On Monday evening a farewell 
reception was tendered to Dr. and Mrs. Mears by the 
church, pastors and friends from other congrega- 
tions and prominent people of the city attending, 
as an indication of the strong hold gained in these 
years. A mahogany hall clock was presented to the 
retiring pastor and wife by friends of the congrega- 
tion. Dr. Mears begins work this week with the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, O. 

During Rev. Daniel Phillips’s four years’ pastor- 
ate, just ended, with the Second Church, Hunting- 
ton, the congregation has nearly doubled and sixty 
have been added to the church, the larger portion 
on confession. A Y.P.S.C.E. has been organized, 
which has been of great assistance to both church 
and pastor, the chapel bas been enlarged and the 
church edifice repaired. 

Maine. 

Mr. McArthur, a Scotch evangelist, is holding 
meetings among the islands and stone quarries of 
Penobscot Bay and along the coast.——The church 
in Kenduskeag, which has been supplied by Rev. 
J.J. Banks, will in future be supplied from Bangor 
Seminary.——During the absence of Rev. George H. 
Credeford of Wilton ona vacation, the church edi- 
fice will be repaired. 

The Christian Endeavor Society of the Williston 
Church, Portland, entertained the local Christian 
Endeavor Union April 10. After an hour given to 
social fellowship and refreshments nearly six hun- 
dred young people assembled in the church proper 
and were addressed by Rev. James L. Hill, D. D., on 
Team Work.——While its new edifice is being com- 
pleted the State Street Church will hold its morning 
service in the Presbyterian church. Rev. J. L. Jen- 
kins, D.D., has begun his pastorate. 

There has been manifested lately a greater degree 
of religious interest in the church in Fryeburg, Rev. 
C. 8. Young, pastor. Six were recently received to 
membership and more additions are looked for as 
it has a strong ally in its rapidly increasing En- 
deavor Society. 

Capt. G. W. Lane will carry on his coast work this 
season through the support of the churches of the 
State.——Rev. G. W. Reynolds will remain at Gor- 
ham. 





Connecticut. 


Rev. I. H. B. Headley has just finished a series of 
special services with Rey. E. H. Burr, D.D., in 





Lyme. A number of hopeful conversions are te 
ported. 

To those mentioned in our last issue as approved 
by the New Haven Central Association should be 
added the names of U. E. Harris and C. W. 7, Stras- 
ser of Yale Seminary and Alfred Bayley. Mr. Bay- 
ley has done effective missionary work in India, 
China and England. The examination of all the 
fourteen candidates, both oral and written, was well 
sustained and unanimously approved, 

The Endeavor Society of the Howard Avenne 
Church, New Haven, celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary, April 6, 9, 10. Rev. R. W. Brokaw of Spring- 
field gave the leading address. The society is in 
flourishing condition. Mr. A. F. Fehlandt of the 
middle class in Yale Seminary has been engaged as 
a pastor’s assistant in this church for six months, 
A series of afternoon teas in various parts of this 
parish has proved effective in getting strangers 
acquainted with each other.—tThe College Street 
Chureh has decided to purchase a lot in the western 
part of the city, corner of Sherman Avenue and 
Chapel Street, and erect a temporary building for 
use until the old property can be sold. 

Stephen Nichols, who was the chief benefactor of 
the Vlivet Church, Bridgeport, died quite suddenly 
last week. He left $500 in securities to the Sunday 
school of that church, but his will was not com- 
pleted according to his plans. His gifts to this 
church have amounted to nearly $29,000. 

These eight members of Hartford Seminary were 
approved to preach, April 3, by the Hartford Central 
Association: H. H Sargavakian, Haig Adadourian, 
W.L. Beard, T. J. Bell, H. E. Carleton, Dwight God- 
dard, J. A. Solandt and F. A. Sumner. 

The church in Ansonia has just completed a sue- 
cessful year, thirty-nine members having been re- 
ceived. The finances are in excellent condition and 
$200 have been added to the salary of the pastor, 
Rev. W. F. Markwick. 

A lecture of great interest and value was deliy- 
ered, April 10, at the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary by Rev. A. W. Hazen, D. D., on the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles. He gave an outline of the con- 
tents of the“ teaching,” showing that it proved that 
in the apostolic age thére were other methods of 
baptism than by immersion, and that in the early 
age of the church there was no distinction between 
a bishop and a presbyter. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The recent addition of forty-five members makes 
the totalon the roll of the Tompkins Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, over 1,800. Dr. Meredith, notwithstand- 
ing his many other duties, is making a circuit of all 
his families in pastoral visitation, announcing each 
week the streets on which he may be expected.— 
The Lewis Avenue Church has broken ground for its 
new house of worship.——Over 100 church members 
attended the semi-annual fellowship meeting of Pil- 
grim Chapel, branch of the Church of the Pilgrims. 
Reports of the past year’s work were read and the 
recently received members introduced. 


Members of the congregation of the South Church, 
Brooklyn, have presented the pastor, Rev. A. J. Ly- 
man, D. D., with $7,000 with which to build a house. 
The gift was an expression of their appreciation of 
his twenty years’ labor among them and of their 
hope that he would remain with them until his life’s 
labor was ended. Dr. Lyman will probably build 
his house on the lot adjoining the church.—The 
Metropolitan Sunday school convention, which in- 
cludes the colored Sunday schools of New York, 
Brooklyn and Long Island, met in the Nazarene 
Church and re-elected its pastor, Rev. A. J. Henry, as 
president. 

Successful fellowship meetings have been held 
with the churches at Ashville and Kiantone, and 
Farmington, Pa., April 4-6, in the afternoon and 
evening at each place. The themes and speakers 
were: Rey. G. E. Henshawe on What the Country 
Church Can Do, and God’s Business First in Our 
Plans; Rev. Robert Humphrey on Hopefulness and 
Loyalty; Rey. H. M. Higley on Our Work as Congre- 
gationalists, and Looking Forward Rather than 
Backward; Rev. H. M. Dalton on Givers and Giving; 
Rey. E. B. Burrows on Points on Public Worship 
Gathered at Home and Abroad, and Congregation- 
alism, with stereopticon illustrations concerning its 
early history. Rev. E. C. Hall also participated. 
This circuit of neighboring pastors for the benefit 
of three vacant churches was profitable for the one 
and pleasant for the other. 

New Jersey: 

Rev. R. F. Horton of London preached in Mont- 

clair last Sunday in the morning and evening.—At 
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the fifth anniversary of the church in Glen Ridge 
addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. W. H. Ward, 
p.D., A. H. Bradford, D.D., C. A. Savage and C, A. 


cay THE SOUTH. 

The People’s Church, Washington, D.C., organized 
about three years ago from former members of the 
Asbury Churcb, one of the most prominent colored 
Methodist Episcopal churches in this city and now 
having a membership of about 500, has recently 
pought a lot sixty-two feet by one hundred and 
twenty-four, on the south side of M Street between 
Sixth and Seventh, northwest, for $15,000. Of this 
$5,750 have been paid and soon a basement will be 
erected to accommodate this rapidly growing church 
which will be obliged to vacate the hall it has here- 
tofore occupied. Rev. J. H. Dailey has proved an 
efficient and successful pastor. 


Kentucky. 

The past year has been prosperous for the York 
Street Church, Newport. A much needed revision 
of the church roll has been made. Twenty-one new 
members were added, sixteen on confession. These 
came largely from the Sunday schoo}, which has so 
outgrown the capacity of the building that the 
trustees are looking forward to an enlargement or 
a new structure. A Y.P. S.C. E. and Junior En- 
deavor are active allies. Contributions for benevo- 
lences have been increased and the salary of the 
pastor, Rev. R. J. Smith, raised $150. He has made 
two missionary journeys into the mountains of the 
State and aided in the organization of new Congre- 
gational churches among the mountain whites. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

In the recent revival at Richfield, which resulted 
in the addition of twenty-four members to the 
churcb, the Endeavor Society greatly aided the pas- 
tor, especially by visiting from house to house. 

Good results follow the services of Passion Week 
in Columbus. The noon meetings for business men, 
conducted by Dr. Gladden, have been continued by 
request, and the attendance is good.——.At Eastwood 
Church a Junior Endeavor Society is the outcome of 
extra meetings. The St. Clair Avenue Mission, 
under the charge of the First Church, is prospering. 

The church in Findlay has received from Deacon 
Lorenzo Firmin several houses and lots, one to be 
used as a parsonage. The ‘value of the property is 
over $8,000, and will give an annual income of over 
$700. The church regently received twelve new 
members. 





Illinois. 

The Chicago Ministers’ Union met, April 10, in 
Farwell Hall; The plainness of the new quarters 
was quite in contrast with the palatial luxury of the 
Grand Pacific, and the attendance was much re- 
duced. The paper by Rev. A. F. Skeele on the Ideal 
Church was a judicious and forceful presentation of 
the purpose and mission of a church, its purpose 
being set forth as redemptive, not social], nor educa- 
tional, nor philanthropic.——A reception to the grad- 
uating class of Chicago Seminary was given at the 
home of President F. W. Fisk, D. D., April 13. 

Rev. H. T. Sell, pastor of the Union Church, Chi- 
cago, is preaching a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on Money, Time, Habit, Success and Failure. 


Michigan. 

The meeting of the Grand River Association at 
Bradley, April 10, was well attended, and the re- 
ports from twenty-nine of the thirty-five churches 
showed a year of excellent work and progress. 
Four churches have been organized, Bass River, 
Corinth, Grand Rapids Holland and Grand Rapids 
Plymouth, with an aggregate membership of 158 
members, now increased to over 200. Powerful re- 
vivals have been in progress in a dozen churches 
resulting in large accessions to their membership 
and in some cases saving churches from extinction. 
No church has been without ministerial service dur- 
ing the year. The association received into its 
Membership Rev. Messrs. R. M. Higgins, W. A. 
Bockhoven, Isaac Lillie and Rev. C. Flint from the 
Methodist Protestant Conference. Inspiring ad- 
dresses were made by Secretary Wright of the A. M. 
A., President Sperry of Olivet College and Supts. 
Van Auken and Warren of the State Home Mission- 
ary Society. A resolution to advise the State Asso- 
ciation to dispense with the services of a superin- 
tendent for the Northern Peninsula was laid on the 
table after a sharp discussion. At present the 
churches of Sand Lake, Ada First and Second, 
Fisher’s Station, Grandville, Alpine, Hudsonville, 
Byron, Bradley and Wayland are without pastors. 


The evangelical churches of Grand Rapids united 


in inviting Rev. B. Fay Mills to hold meetings Nov. 
7-14 and he has accepted the invitation. 

The Lake Superior Association has just held its 
spring meeting. This comprises the six churches 
of “the copper region” in the upper peninsula, 
where all our strong churches are at present lo- 
cated. They are deeply in earnest in the effort 
more rapidly to reach the many destitute points 
found in that part of the State. They received last 
year a grant of $3,500 from the State apportionment 
of $21,500 plus what should be raised upon the 
ground. At this meeting they passed resolutions 
favoring the making of this region a separate juris- 
diction, looking to an appeal thereafter to the na- 
tional society for larger aid than they have hitherto 
received. Three new churches have been added to 
the association during the year—Ewen, Trout Creek 
and South Lake Linden. 

Rev. H.S. Roblee, pastor of the church in Char- 
lotte, received thirty-nine to membership April 9, 
thirty-four on confession. Thesame day he received 
twenty-three, seventeen on confession, to member- 
ship in the church in Carmel, where he preaches in 
the afternoon of each Sabbath. 

The first year of home missionary self-support for 
Michigan closed March 31, and the result is some- 
what disappointing. The sum aimed at was $21,500, 
which was $1,500 in excess of what was given by the 
churches for the year previous. It actually reached 
$16,094. 

The new Pilgrim Chureh at Lansing uses only 
water at its communion service. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The new church at Rodney is to be under the pas- 
toral care of Mr. R. K. Stetson of Chicago Seminary 
during the summer. 

The Sioux Association, composed of forty-five 
churches, held its semi-annual meeting with the 
church at Correctionvil'e, April 11-13. The opening 
sermon was preached by Rev. G. L. Hanscomb. 
The subjects discussed were all of a practical na- 
ture, such as church finance, church music, religious 
literature, church comity, evangelistic work, union 
meetings and missions. 

Growing congregations encourage the church in 
Lyons, Rev. C. W. Wilson, pastor. Eighteen were 
received to membership Easter Sunday. 

Nebraska. 

The Republican Valley Association met with the 
church at Trenton, Rev. J. H. Beitel, pastor, April 
11, 12. Although the association met im the ex- 
treme western part of the district, the attendance 
was good. The Women’s Hour, under the lead 
of Mrs. J. T. Miller, was of unusual interest. An- 
other interesting feature was a symposium on church 
efficiency, the various aspects of the subject being 
treated by three ministers, a deacon and a church 
clerk. The sermon was by Rev. C. D. Gearhart. 
Rev.G. W. Mitchell presented a paper on the Church 
and Its Auxiliaries. Superintendent Bross spoke 
for home missions, Superintendent Stewart for Sun- 
day schools and Field Secretary Brereton for Doane 
College. The association adopted a strong resolution 
in support of General Missionary Taylor in connec- 
tion with the annoying lawsuit to which he has lately 
been subjected on account of aiding a church to 
maintain church discipline, an account of which 
appeared lately in the Congregationalist. 

An effort is in progress in Omaha to unite the two 
churches, Saratoga and Cherry Hill, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. G. A. Conrad of the Saratoga church. 
Several laymen are pledging themselves to maintain 
the morning service at the Saratoga church so as to 
release the pastor for this work. 


North Dakota. 

The promising church organized April 9 at Rut- 
land is in a little village where for more than two 
years there has been neither church service nor 
Sunday school. A former church organization had 
completely lapsed. The church was gathered by 
Superintendent Stickney and L. J. Williams, a stu- 
dent of Fargo College, who will take charge of the 
work for the summer. The church proposes at once 
to build an edifice and it desires much the gift of a 


communion set. 
Montana. 


Easter Sunday was an interesting day at Red 
Lodge, as in the evening the church building was 
dedicated, Supt. W. S. Bell preaching the sermon. 
The building was erected about two years ago, but 
for various reasons the dedication has been delayed. 
The church is entirely free from debt and working 
with great harmony under the leadership of its pas- 
tor, Rev. W. H. Watson. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
Oregon. 

The church at Albany, under the pastoral care of 
Rev. W. A. Trow, is growing in strength and useful- 
ness, and is keeping pace with the growth of other 
religious bodies.——Rev. M. A. Dougherty has been 
supplying the Oregon City church for the past three 
months, and the auditorium is filled every Sunday. 

The work at Astoria was at a low ebb, but it is 
now on the up grade, and the average attendance is 
more than double what it was three months ago. 
Rev. Daniel Staver is in charge. 


The seventh anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. 
T. E. Clapp over the First Church of Portland oc- 
curred April9. The membership has been trebled 
ia that time. Atevery communion season new mem- 
bers have been received. On the following evening 
a reception was given Mr. and Mrs. Clapp, and 
every branch of the church was represented by a 
brief address of welcome. Resident ministers of 
other churches were present, and all bore universal 
testimony to the high esteem in which the two are 
held, 

Washington. 

The number of churches in the State is ninety- 
eight, of which sixty-seven have pastors. There are 
Seventy-one ministers, of whom fifty are pastors, 
nine installed and twenty-one without charges. The 
total church membership is 3,918, of whom 410 are 
absent. There were 1,048 additions last vear, 538 on 
confession. Benevolent contributions aniounted to 
$9,648 and home expenditures were $73,2i2. There 
are 9,953 in the Sunday schools and additions to the 
church from the Sunday school numbered 194. 

The First Church, Tacoma, has appointed press 
agents for several papers in order that reports of 
its work may be authorized and that there may be 
no conflicts. The Y.P.S.C. E. has pledged $20 a 
month toward the support of a pastor for their Cen- 
ter Street Mission. 

(By Telegraph.) 
FROM CHICAGU. 

The meeting of the Congregational Club this even- 
ing was devoted to a consideration of the World’s 
Fair Congresses. T. B. Bryan and Hon. C. C. Bon- 
ney, chairmen of the congresses, being the speakers. 
Tomorrow evening Prof. Graham Taylor is to be in- 
stalled in his new chair at the theological sem- 
inary. 

April 17. Q. Li D. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
DEVITT, Theophilus 8., of Le Raysville, Pa., to Bran- 
ford, Ct. Accepts. 
DRAKE, C. B., accepts call to South Wardsboro, Vt. 
DUTTON, Charlies H., to Wilton, N. H. Accepts. 
FORDNEY, Daniel L., of Forest Grove, Ore., to Wash- 


ougal, Wn. ecepts. 
GOODRICH, Lincoln B., of Yale Seminary to Bound 
k, N.J. Accept 


rook, N. pts. 

GRIFFITHS, William A., of Potosi, Wis., to Wyaiusing 
Lyn xville and Seneca. 

HALE, Edson D., of Redlands, Cal., to Lincoln. 

HANSCOMB, George L., of Sheldon, Io., to New Hamp- 
ton. Accepts. 

HILL, Dexter, D., of Pasadena, Cal., to San Bernardino. 

HONTER, William C., of Sanborn, 'N. D., to Pres. Ch,, 
Wheatland. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, A. R., of Bakersfield, Cal., to Poso and Rose- 
dale. Accepts. 

KEVAN, James H., of Ipswich, 8. D., to Columbia. Ac- 


cepts. 
KNODELL, James R., accepts call to Mason City, Io. 
LEWIS, William W., of Waucoma, Io., to Silver Lake 
Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 
LOOMIS, Eli R., accepts call to South Bend, Wn. 
MACAYEAL, Howard 8., of Cambridge, Neb., to Kear- 


ney. 

McNEILLE, Robert G. 8., of Bridgeport, Ct., to the 
Eighth Pres. Ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROBERTSON, George, of Toronto, Can., to Mentone, 
Cal. Accepts. 

SAILOR, Joon, to Douglas, Mich. Accepts. 

STEARNS, William F., declines call to South Ch., An- 
dover, Mass. 

TELLER, Daniel W., of Oswego, N. Y., to Presbyterian 
church, Fredonia. 

WHEELER, Sheldon H., lately of Waterbury, Vt., to be 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., Redlands, Cal. 
Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

MACQUEEN, Peter, 7. April 13, Day Street Ch., West 
Somerville, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Irving Meredith; 
other parts by Rev Messrs. Alexander McKenzie, 
D. D., D. N. Beach, F. H. Smith, A. H. Quint, D. D., 
and J. F, Lovering. 

MUDIE, Howard, 0. March 31, Soquel, Cal. Sermon by 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan; other parts by Rev. Messrs. George 
Mooar, E. 8. Williams, D. D., A. B. Palmer and W. H. 
Cross. 

Resignations. 


BOARDMAN, George N., Chicago Seminary. * 

CARRICK, Charles W., Linden, Mich. 

CASH, Elijah, West End Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

HADLEY, Willis A., Lyndale Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

HEWITT, George R., First Ch., West Springfield, Mass., 
to accept call to New Decatur, \° 

KAUFMAN, William H., Milbank, 8. D. 

KENNISTON, William B., Medway, Me. 

OAKES, Frederick W., Leadville, Col. 

PRATT, George H., Saundersville, Mass. 

SANDBROOK, Wiiliam, Lovell, Me. 


LOVEJOY, George E., Oak Park Ch., Minneapolis, Minn 
April 10. 
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OAKLEY, E. Clarence, Plymouth Ave. Ch., Oakland, 
Cal., March 16. 
Churches Organized. 


EUREKA JUNCTION, Wn., March 19. Nine members. 
FREEWATER, Ure., April 4. Eleven members. 
HESPERIA, Cal., March 26. » 

LOON LAKE, Wn., March 29. Forty members. 

POSO, Cal. 

RODNEY Io., April 10. Ten members. 

RUTLAND, N. D., April 9. Twenty-two members. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Northfield this year will be more than ever a rally- 
ng point for Christian workers from all over the 
world. A good many English people will stop there 
on their way to the World’s Fair, while the conven- 
tions promise to be of exceptional interest. In ad- 
dition to the World’s Student Conference, July 1-9, 
and that of the Christian Workers, Aug. 1-13, a 
Young Women’s Conference will be held for the first 
time from June 20-28. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

Interest in missions is promoted in several so- 
cieties by means of missionary libraries, which are 
kept actively circulating. The juniors at Manhat- 
tan, Kan., hold a missionary meeting for half an 
hour every two weeks at the close of the regular 
meeting. 

At the New York convention Mr. Karmarkar said 
that when Dr. Clark went to India the people would 
decorate him with garlands. His promise was 
beautifully fulfilled, according to the custom of the 
people, at a farewell meeting in Bombay, which was 
attended by the society of which Mr. Karmarkar 
was formerly president. In one day eight garlands 
of flowers were hung about Dr. Clark’s neck, 
thirteen placed around his wrists, and he was pre- 
sented with five bouquets. 

There have already been reported at Montreal 
16,200 that are planning to attend the convention 
and fifteen States are yet to be heard from. One 
hundred delegates are expected from Texas, and 
one hundred and fifty from California. A banner 
is to be offered to the State whose delegates, all 
together, travel the greatest number of miles to 
reach the convention. The reception committee 
proposes to meet every excursion one hundred 
miles from the city, and to wear white yachting 
caps as a badge easily recognized. The Canadian 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk will offer an excursion 
from Montreal to Chicago for $14.50; round trip 
$18.00, with extra excursions at a slight advance, 
the tickets to be good to Chicago until July 18, 
returning until July 31. 

CT Sees 


IN BEHALF OF HAMPTON. 


The Old South Meeting House in Boston on 
the afternoon of the 17th was crowded with 
the friends of Hampton Institute. Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong was unable to attend, but Rev. 
H. B. Frissell and several of the students 
were present to represent the actual work 
and workers of the institution. Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale presided. Governor Russell sent 
a cordial letter bespeaking the interest of the 
people of Massachusetts. Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Wolcott in person reiterated this hope. 
Mr. Samuel B. Capen, Edwin D. Mead, ed- 
itor of the New England Magazine, Rev. Drs. 
Alexander McKenzie and P. 8S. Moxom all 
made stirring appeals for the financial aid 
which Hampton needs. 

These appeals were based upon the sensible 
principles underlying the system of education 
fostered at Hampton and the splendid record 
of its graduates in solving the negro problem 
whereby they have taught the blacks and the 
red men the necessity of cultivating hands, 
head and heart. Mr. Booker T. Washington 
of Tuskegee told in a graphic, forcible way 
of the change which he had seen wrought in 
communities by the advent of Hampton’s grad- 
uates as teachers and preachers. 

The financial needs of the institution are 
impefative. The endowment fund ought to 
be $1,000,000. It now amounts to $360,000, 
$100,000 of this having been secured during 
the past year. Twenty thousand dollars are 
needed to put in an adequate drainage sys- 
tem, and $25,000 would build a much desired 
dining hall. To keep free from debt $15,000 
must be raised in the North each year, and 
until the school is adequately endowed the 
officials of the school will have to give time 





and energy to soliciting funds which they 
eught to be giving to the administration of 
the school. Old and tried friends are dying 
and new friends must be raised up. 

The tone of the meeting was optimistic. 
General Armstrong has recovered somewhat 
and is able to assume part of the old responsi- 
bility and duty. The students feel their obli- 
gations as never before. Loyal men are on 
the board of trustees and will not allow retro- 
gression, and faithful and competent men and 
women are on the faculty and the standard 
will never be lowered. 


— 


THE LYMAN BEECHER LECTURER 
AT. YALE, 


Robert Foreman Horton, this year’s Lyman 
Beecher lecturer at Yale Seminary, was born 
in 1855. His college course at Oxford was 
exceptionally brilliant. An English student 
may win renown in any one of three ways— 
by taking college honors, by rowing in the 
college boat or by pushing his way to the 
front in the debates of the Oxford Union. 
Seldom is one fortunate enough to command 
conspicuous success in these three depart- 
ments, but young Horton took a first class in 
Literis Humanioribus, he rowed in the college 
boat, and he sat for a season in the chair of 
the president of the Oxford Union. 








ROBERT F,. HORTON. 


While Mr. Horton was fellow and lecturer 
at New College, Oxford, in 1880, a band of 
fifty-nine persons worshiping in an irop 
chapel at Hampstead called him to be their 
pastor. He accepted the invitation condi- 
tionally, reserving to himself the right of dis- 
charging his academical duties during univer- 
sity terms. Thus, for some time, he occupied 
the unique position of being at once a Congre- 
gational minister and an Oxford don, the only 
example of the kind known in the history. of 
the English universities. The double work 
could not be carried on long with any degree 
of satisfaction. The church grew rapidly un- 
til the shabby iron building had to give place 
toa splendid edifice seating 1,100 people and 
costing $90,000. Then came the choice be- 
tween Oxford and Humpstead, and in 1884 he 
deliberately turned his back on the scene of 
his scholarly triumphs, and gave himself 
wholly to pastoral work. He has already 
reaped a rich reward in the building up of one 
of the stroagest churches in England and in 
the gathering to himself of the influence 
wielded only by men of tried character and 
ability. 

Mr. Horton is so impatient of all the ficti- 
tious advantages of his office that he has dis- 
carded the title of “ Rey.’’ and insists on being 
addressed as plain Mr. Robert F. Horton. 
Strongly democratic in his sympathies, he 
is always eager to speak for the poor or to 
champion the cause of the oppressed. He re- 
joices to be known as the friend of the labor- 
ing classes. The first Sunday night of every 


Pim 
month is given to them, when all the pews 
in the church are thrown open and a special 
topic is chosen which applies the principles 
of Christ’s teaching to some urgent problem 
of the hour. If one could imagine the late 
Matthew Arnold turning a Salvation Army 
captain and taking to preaching, he might 
form some idea of what Mr. Horton igs in the 
pulpit. The sermons are a winsome combina. 
tion of broad culture and evangelistic fervor, 
The secret of his power appears to lie in the 
fact that he is more than a preacher; he is a 
prophet. 

Mr. Horton began his course on Verbum 
Dei at Yale last week. His aim is to show 
that preaching must be a giving to men the 
word received immediately from God. Every 
living preacher must have a message com- 
municated direct from God; his constant ef. 
fort must be to receive it uncorrupted and de- 
liver it without addition or subtraction. The 
preacher is not a priest concerned with rites 
but a prophet. The priest may be a prophet 
but, as a rule, the great preachers have risen 
up outside of sacerdotalism. The communica- 
tion from God is more than a conviction that 
certain creeds are true. Every man’s ortho- 
doxy should be his own and be kept until God 
says, ‘‘ Go tell My people.”’ It is required of 
the preacher that he get a word from God be- 
fore he speak. To get this he must give him- 
self to God with a devotion beyond that of the 
money-maker to his business. The painter 
sits at the door of nature watching lest he lose 
one glimpse. The preacher must wait more 
intently at the altar of God. 

How the word may come to us we can 
learn from the way in which men of the Bible 
received it. We all believe that the Word of 
God came. The difficulty is to believe that it 
comes. The Old Testament derives its author- 
ity from recording utterances that came to 
men—utterances that are examples of what 
our experience ought to contain. The Old 
Testament writings are not of equal accuracy. 
Traditions of Abraham, committed to writing 
a thousand years after his death, do not put 
his conversations with God about Sodom on 
a par with the statements of other prophets 
who wrote their own messages. We have 
from these later prophets records of dreams 
and of ecstasies. Isaiah’s vision tells of a 
pageant as real and tangible as anything pass- 
ing between man and man. Language and 
literature have no meaning if it was not a real 
thing other than an hallucination. Ezekiel 
was no poet, but quite prosaic. One of the 
prophets least in genius, he was great in 
visions, lived under open heavens. 

The propbets were not infallible; Jeremiah 
expected the Messiah to establish in Jerusa- 
lem an eternal temple and Levitical service. 
Yet, in surrender to God, men became the 
organs of His utterance, so that they could 
say, “‘The werd of the Lord came unto me 
saying.” The prophets were conscious of the 
difference between their thought and God’s 
word. The latter was pent up within them 
and would out. Jeremiah coolly narrates the 
dialogue between God and him when he was 
called to his work, a dialogue of utmost reality 
that tells the prophet he is to speak words 
other than his own. In just such a way 4 
voice often has sounded in a young man of 
religious home, persuaded that God is calling 
him, too, to be His messenger. The word 
comes today just as it came to the prophets. 
Without it no minister can do his work, hold 
his course as he runs counter to all men oF 
keep from frustrating his hearers’ expectation 
that in him God speaks and not man only. 

The word that came fragmentarily and sad 
tially in the Old Testament came in the New 
incarnated in a person full of grace and truth. 
Christ after the flesh, while in the flesh, does 
not stand before the world as the word 
Gqd. Only after He had gone did the mé 
who looked back see in Him the full-or 
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word of God in historic manifestation. The 
New Testament, casting aside all fragmentari- 
ness, makes the normal state of the individual 
one of direct communication with this word 
revealed in Christ; speaks of the word of the 
Lord dwelling in men richly in all wisdom. 
In the Acts the apostles give themselves to 
the service of the word of God, with which 
they have been intrusted. They do not mean 
by “the word” the Old Testament, tut a 
close relation to God, enabling them to re- 
ceive the things of Christ directly and deliver 
them boldly. The word was the witness of 
Jesus; the message spread, the testimony of 
Jesus. This was not a written document, ex- 
cept as graven on the fleshy tablets of the 
heart. It was an immediate communication, 
leaping as a sword from the scabbard to pene- 
trate the heart of the hearer. 

So we find Paul making little or no use of 
the subject matter of the gospels and quoting 
the Old Testament, not to get its message but 
to make it bear his message without asking 
whether or not the meaning he puts into it 
was the thought of the original writers. Paul 
insists that his gospel came through an imme- 
diate revelation of Jesus Christ. It seemed 
effrontery for one who had never known Christ 
and had persecuted His disciples to set him- 
self up against the original apostles, but Paul 
felt no need of correcting subjective impres- 
sions by documents upon the early life of 
Christ. The spirit took of the things of Christ 
and gave to him who would no longer know 
Christ after the flesh. Paul called the true 
Christian a temple of God. We should try to 
remember what the temple was to Judaism, 
the one place where God appeared. Such a 
temple Paul claimed to be and required his 
disciples to be. His own body was the only 
temple he knew. There all sacrifices were 
offered and in it, cleansed and purified, were 
inexhaustible stores of revelation. Out of ex- 
perience like Paul’s the apostolic writings 
grew. 

The times were supernatural, but our times 
are waiting for the supernatural, when men 
will open their eyes to the manifestation of 
the living God. God is not now hid but men 
are benumbed. Inthe apostolic times men in- 
wardly crucified with Christ rose from an inner 
tomb, a new creation in the likeness of Christ 
Jesus. Born again, surrendered and enlight- 
ened, they received the word of God. The 
condition of success today is a repetition of 
their experience. They desired that we be im- 
itators of them in all points. They knew the 
continuation of their work depended upon suc- 
cessors to press like them to the inner cell of 
the oracle, receive as they the word from God 
Himself and declare it as they, not in dead- 
ness of letter but in fullness of spirit, to grow 
and multiply through each new believer, a 
prophet and an oracle. Upon this apostolic 
succession we need to think daily. M. 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND AT HARVARD. 


When Professor Drummond was in this 
country six years ago he spoke several times 
at Harvard, and many of those who then 
heard him, as well as the army of new stu- 
dents, are delighted that he can spare enough 
ime from preparation for his Lowell lectures 
im this city again to address Harvard audi- 
ences. His first appearance last Sunday even- 
ing was the occasion of crowding Appleton 
Chapel to the doors, hundreds being unable 
‘ gain entrance. Young men predominated 
largely in the audience and it was impressive 
ad See the eagerness and evident appreciation 
with which they followed the speaker. 

He began by expressing his desire to reach 
the outsiders, as they are called in Scotland, 
by which term he meant the students who 
had not yet identified themselves with Chris- 
Wan men. All the religious work in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow universities is arranged 





with a view to gaining the outsiders. The 
principles on which such work is carried on 
are no cant, no interference with athletic 
sports or studies and no particular attempt 
to interfere with a man’s views. What is 
wanted is his life, not his opinions. ‘‘ We 
take into our ranks any man who has any 
desire to seek the kingdom of God.” 

One of the obstacles encountered in their 
Christian work has been the revolt in the 
minds of thinking men against spurious and 
weak forms of Christianity; another the im- 
pression that religion is a dull thing. They 
try to correct that impression by showing that 
it is the want of Christianity which makes life 
dull. The objection that Christianity is an 
unscientific thing the professor would meet 
by denying it and with the challenge to name 
the scientific men who are opposed to Chris- 
tianity. Huxley never said one word against 
Christ or His teachings and spirit. Darwin, 
for the last few years of his life, gave twenty- 
five dollars annually to a foreign missionary 
society. Sir William Thompson, the greatest 
scientist in Scotland today, always prefaces 
his lectures to students with prayer. 

Professor Drummond went on to answer the 
objection that the program of Christianity out- 
lined by him made it altogether too easy a 
thing. ‘‘ On the contrary,”’ he said, ‘‘ we make 
it the most severe, the most necessary thing, 
in life.”” Instancing the New Testament com- 
parisons of the disciples to leaven, to salt and 
to light, he showed how Christian men in 
daily life are to raise, purify and illumine so- 
ciety. As respects the light which Christ 
brought into the world what teacher can with 
him compare? Socrates went about the world 
asking questions. Jesus went about answer- 
ing questions. 

Nature exhibits two great and opposing prin- 
ciples operating through all her domains. The 
one is the struggle for life, the other is the 
reproduction of life through self-denial and 
death. All progress comes along the line of 
this latter principle. By and bythe world will 
abandon altogether the fight for existence and 
all effort will be put forth along the line of 
self-sacrifice and service. He illustrated this 
by a beautiful story of the way in which a 
Scottish medical student saved a dissipated 
companion by making him an inmate of his 
own home. 

In conclusion an earnest appeal was made 
for service of this sort, while the opportuni- 
ties of college life confronted his hearers. 
‘Labor for the man who is down, the man 
who is going to pieces. Above all things 
don’t touch Christianity unless you are will- 
ing to seek the kingdom of heaven first. I 
promise you a miserable existence if you seek 
it second.” 





FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 


The State department of Iowa issues a regis- 
ter containing much information of more than 
local interest. The cuts of a few important 
buildings indicate important landmarks of 
progress. It is well known that Iowa has had 
an unusual number of governmental relations. 
When Marquette and Joliet first beheld the 
prairies of Iowa this whole region belonged to 
France. Later it was one of the Spanish pos- 
sessions. As a part of the Louisiana purchase 
it became the property of the United States in 
1803. Later it was a part of the territories of 
Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. It chose its first territorial rep- 
resentatives in 1836, when the portion of Wis- 
consin west of the. Mississippi was divided 
into two counties, ‘‘ Demoine”’ and Dubuque. 

The Territory of Iowa, with its present 
boundary, was organized in 1838. The first 
capitol was a plain frame house at Belmont, 
Wis. In 1836 the capital was removed to 
Burlington, and the Legislature met in Old 
Zion Church. The first building erected in 


Iowa City for the sessions of the Legislature 
was a wooden structure resembling a cheap 
Loarding house. It did not seem such to the 
sturdy pioneers of those days. The next 
building erected in Iowa City as a capitol was 
a substantial building now used by the State 
University. The first capitol built at Des 
Moines was a plain brick building three stc- 
ries high. The papers of the day described it 
as a “magnificent superstructure.”’ It met 
the wants of the State for more than twenty- 
five years. The present capitol, costing some- 
thing like three millions, is a source of pride 
to every citizen of Iowa. No private individ- 
uals grew rich in its construction at the ex- 
pense of the State. These ancient landmarks 
indicate the progress of the State in material 
prosperity. The real history of the sturdy 
pioneers who laid the foundation of the moral 
and intellectual growth of the State would 
be more interesting by far if it could be writ- 
ten. Nota few of the old heroes still remain. 
Samuel J. Kirkwood, one of the really great 
war governors of the Uniun, still lives at 
Iowa City at an advanced age. His presence 
at a soldiers’ reunion calls out great enthu- 
siasm. 

Iowa has no intention of forgetting those 
who stood in the forefront of battle. The 
Soldiers’ Home at Marshalltown is caring for 
many who would otherwise be in the poor- 
house. A movement is now taking shape to 
care for others just as deserving as those who 
actually fought their country’s battles—the 
soldiers’ wives, who were not behind their 
husbands in patriotism, devotion and self- 
sacrifice. When a soldier is no longer able to 
earn a livelihood or to care for himself he may 
be provided for in this retreat. In accepting 
this assistance he is deprived of the society of 
his faithful wife at a time when her help and 
presence are most needed. To avoid the 


- breaking up of families the Woman’s Relief 


Corps, assisted by an appropriation from the 
Legislature, have erected and furnished a few 
cottages so that the disabled veteran and his 
faithful wife may spend the evening of life to- 
gether. 

The farmers are holding successful insti- 
tutes in all parts of the State. By careful 
study and thoughtful experiments they are 
solving some of the problems that defied them 
a few years ago. The raising of fruit is a 
case in point. When the northern part of 
the State was settled, farmers planted their 
orchards with the expectation that tle trees 
would bear as in the same latitude in New 
England. The first severe winter usually 
killed the trees. Many wholly abandoned the 
idea of raising apples. Others introduced the 
Russian varieties, but these did not do well. 
The fact was developed that a tree that is 
hardy in one place is not hardy in another, 
though the climate is essentially the same. 


The Prussian Government has been securing - 


some of our hardiest trees to transplant to its 
mountain regions. Theash and pine, so hardy 
here, are comparatively tenderin Prussia. So 
with the apple trees transplanted from Russia 
to this section. They are not satisfactory, so 
the pomologists say. Varieties developed in 
this section prove better adapted to the climate, 
and intelligent farmers are solving the ques- 
tion of fruit raising. Many things indicate 
the variety of climate in Iowa. Trees that do 
well in the southern part of the State do not 
thrive in the central and northern parts. 

The attitude of the Catholics toward the 
public schools has not become a serious prob- 
lem as yet in this State. It may not become 
such, Some priests are warm friends of the 
public schools. One attended the closing ex- 
ercises of a high school and made a fine ad- 
dress eulogizing the public schools. Thesame 
man organized a parochial school in anoth«r 
town. He may have done it under pressure 
that he could not resist. It is a somewhat 
startling fact that in a few counties Catholic 
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teachers are teaching the Catholic catechism 
in the country schools. One Protestant teacher 
told: me she could only get a school in one 
county by promising to teach the catechism to 
the children. The families are all Catholic. 
These things are calling out earnest protests 
in certain quarters. In some places the priests 
are bitter opponents of the public schools. 
One priest refused the sacrament to a boy who 
had attended the district school. Some of the 
Catholic parents are showing the true Ameri- 
can spirit and are breaking away from priestly 
rule. 

The winter work among the churches of the 
State has been characterized by a genuine re- 
vival spirit. The Mills meetings at Sioux 
City, Grinnell and Des Moines made a deep 
impression, which was felt far beyond those 
centers. At Muscatine a gracious work was 
accomplished under the leadership of Dr. Mun- 
hall. Rev. F.T. Lee has had his heart rejoiced 
by a large ingathering almost as soon as the 
new church was dedicated. Webster City has 
also had a powerful revival and Rev. J. T. 
Blanchard, the efticient pastor, received a large 
number to membership at the last communion. 
A quiet, growing revival spirit has prevailed 
in a hundred other churches, le@ by faithful, 
consecrated pastors whose work has not at- 
tracted so much attention but which is not 
less valuable on that account. The faithful 
work of true men and women in obscure 
places often contributes largely to the rapid 
growth of churches at great centers. 

W. W. G. 
i 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AT LELAND STANFORD, JR., 
UNIVERSITY. 

In the interest of a fairer understanding of 
the religious atmosphere prevalent at the 
great university so recently opened on the 
Pacific coast we are glad to make room for 
this communication from the assistant pro- 
fessor of economics there: 


A university, like an individual, has a repu- 
tation to make and a character to sustain, and 
impressions that sometimes go abroad, regard- 
less of their truth or falsity, work injury to 
the greatest and best educational movements. 
The character of an institution may be, and 
doubtless is, primarily fixed and fashioned by 
its president and faculty, but, on the other 
hand, it is beyond question that this character 
is maintained and perpetuated by and through 
the students. An impression has gone beyond 
the Sierras that the religious tone is not high 
at Stanford University. What are the facts? 

Leland Stanford opened its doors to 425 stu- 
dents of both sexes, Oct. 1, 1891. Almost im- 
mediately a Y.M.C. A. anda Y. W.C. A. were 
organized. In spite of the difficulties which 
attend the establishment of any new organiza- 
tion, these associations flourished throughout 
the year. A canvass revealed the fact that 
about fifty per cent. of the students were 
church members. With the opening of the 
second college year in September, 1892, the 
Christian Associations found themselves full 
of zeal and new life. Under efficient man- 
agement they began to grow in numbers and 
strength. A canvass of 551 students showed 
the religious status of the university to be as 
follows: 


Denomination, Members of 


church. 


Church preference 
{including members). 





Presbyterian 
Methodist.... 
Episcopalian 

Congregational 





Twelve other denominations had a member- 
ship from one to seven. The total number of 
church members was found to be 266 or forty- 
eight per cent. . 

A still more convincing proof of the posi- 
tive, aggressive Christian spirit prevailing at 
Stanford is in the Christian work that is 
being carried on. Asa result of the Week of 
Prayer for Y. M. C. A.’s three students came 
out for Christ. The young women also held 
daily meetings, with cenatiy good results, and 
@ more earnest spirit of consecration was 
spread abroad. Early in the college year a 
university Sunday school was organized with 
about one hundred members. Each class, 
either under the direction of a professor or 
the wife of a professor, pursues the line of 





Bible study which its members mutually elect. 
A training school has been suggested in the 
line of Mr. Moody’s school at Northfield. 
Missionary work is being done regularly 
among the laboring classes in the neighbor- 
hood , Be the students’ Christian Association 
and in the neighboring towns. Not less than 
six meetings are held regularly every Sab- 
bath, all but one of which are conducted and 
supported by the Christian co-operation of 
the students of this institution. The students 
seem to fully appreciate the responsibilit 
resting upon them of maintaining the hig 
standard aimed at by the founders of this 
university and are fitting themselves for their 
place in the world’s life by the development 
of Christian character as well as by mental 
training. FREDERICK C, CLARK. 


Here is an additional testimony to the same 
purport: A letter from a young lady student 
in Stanford University printed in the Occi- 
dental Congregationalist, referring to the reli- 
gious condition of that institution, describes a 
young people’s meeting at which Mrs. Stan- 
ford was present and spoke. She said: “TI 
have been walking in the dark for more than 
fifty years. Thisis the first time I have ever 
confessed Jesus.’’ She wished every one to 
think of Stanford University as a Christian 
school. The letter adds: ‘Mrs. Stanford is a 
stately woman, yet her sweet manner com- 
pels our warmest love. Long may she live to 
see the university realize her dearest wishes! ”’ 


A RESPONSE FROM THE ORGAN LOFT. 
Yes, the organist ought to be heard in the 
discussion of the duties of that public func- 
tionary and of his associates in the choir, so 
we gladly make way for this letter from a 
Providence organist who thinks that two re- 
cent articles have done his fraternity injustice: 
In the article Jan. 26, entitled The Christian 
Organist, no discrimination was made between 


those professional organists who, though non- 
church members, have a desire to do their 


-work honestly and Well and with a sympa- 


thetic defererfee to those who employ them, 
and between those professional organists who 
while skillful players yet have no adaptabil- 
ity, no common sense in the performance of 
their duties. An experience of some fifteen 
years has shown me that the second class is 
comparatively small, and that as between a 
musiciau (church member) with fair musical 
ability and only moderate esthetic taste, and 
a musician (non-church member) of good 
musical abilities and adaptability, the latter 
will be far more useful toachureh. I take it 
that, after all, whether a musician is a mem- 
ber of a church or not he may be a “ Chris- 
tian.” 

The article in the issue of March 9, too, has 
the same old flings at the quartette choir. 
The writer is evidently ignorant of music or 
else willfully distorts facts to make a point. 
To illustrate: “ Did you ever notice the care- 
less contempt which a swell quartette often 
displays when they are obliged to lead a con- 
gregation in singing a hymn and how meekly 
the yer follow, about a note behind, in 
timid fashion as though they hoped the quar- 
tette would forgive them for presuming to 
sing?” In all my apeettenn t have never 
heard a singer object to singing hymns unless 
in inordinate number. As to the “ careless 
contempt’’ it is in your correspondent’s imagi- 
nation ; it has no objective existence. The peo- 
ple follow the choir because it is impossible 
for a large body of undisciplined singers to 
overcome the inertia and sing with the pre- 
cision of trained ones. A large majority of 
the church musicians (singers and organists) 
are honestly trying to do their work well and 
sympathetically. Let not the Congregational- 
ist, usually so fair and broad, lump them all 
together as unsatisfactory if not actually bad. 

H. C. M. 


FREE PEWS. 


The First Congregational Church, Spring- 
field, Mo., has the free pew system. Several 
years ago the pew-renting system was at- 
tempted, but was soon abandoned. With the 
present seating capacity we could not ac- 
commodate our congregaticns if we rented 
the pews. Everybody is satisfied with the 
ar ages arrangement and we could not go 

ack to rented pews without much dis- 
satisfaction. Personally, the free pew system 
seems 10 me the only arrangement which 
meets the unqualified approval of Christ. 
Money is not the main thing, but the develop- 
ment of a Christian spirit. Grant that many 
a man would rent a pew who would give 


cc 
nothing if the pews were free and tha 
must give auch adie than they would onan 
voluntary plan, that simply makes money the 
end. All giving should be a means of ace 
to the giver. No church has a right, even for 
a good end, to appeal to the selfishness and 
pride of men. The little that is given from 
right motives is better than the arge sums 
that are the expression of selfishness and 
pride. E. C. Evans, 
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Religious and ecclesiastical nottces in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publish 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the eae 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Aprit 
24,10 a.M. Topic: A Year’s Observation of the Keeley 
— Speaker, Rev. Irving Meredith of Lexington, 

ass. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s board of Missions every Friday at 1) a.m, 
a SouTH CONFERENCE, Blackstone, April 


WOBURN CONFERENCE, Burlington, April 25, 9.39, 

WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, Templeton, May 
3 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. Thirtieth 
International Convention, Indianapolis, May 10-14, 


INTERNATIONAL YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN Ags. 
SOCLATIONS. Fourth Biennial Convention, Toledo, 0, 
April 27-30. Speakers: Dr. Thomas C. Hall, Prof. Gra. 
ham Taylor, Mr. L. D. Wishard, Dr. J. H. Brookes and 
many prominent workers and association members. 





CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
supplies and candidates for pastorates. Aedress Rev. 
Ww. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
boston. Address oupitcetions to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS Union 
after April 10 will meet in the Y. M. ©. A. Building, 14- 
150 Madison Street, at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. The remove 
from the Grand Pacific Hotel is made necessary on aec- 
count of World’s Fair visitors. Visiting brethren will 
please note the change. 

H. T. SELL, Chairman Business Committee. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible, 





Montana, Tuesday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, * May 2. 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, M 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May. 
New Jersey, East Orange Tuesday, May 9. 
Ohio, Toledo, Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9. 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesday, May 10. 
Illinois, Canton, Monday, May Li. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16, 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, May 16, 
Towa, Muscatine Tuesday, May 16. 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, May 16, 
Michigan, Owosso, Wednesday, May 17. 


Tuesday, May 23. 
Thursday, May 25, 
Wednesday, May 31. 
Tuesday, June 13. 
sday, June 20, 
Tuesday, June 27. 


Pennsylvania, Kane, 
Wyoming, Douglas, 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, 
Vermont, Montpelier, 
Connecticut, Rockville, 
Maine, Brunswick, 








BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 18 rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
Ilouse. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 4. Au- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Wasbing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING §80- 
cleTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O, Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

TuE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
15] Washington St., Chicago, I, William H Hub . 
Treasurer, ‘“‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Lil. Boston —_ 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A, Studley, Treas.; J. L, Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gus 
ner, W. Sec.; C. 8. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 
Washington ‘St., Chicago, Til. Aids needy colleges, 
academies ang students for the mapiessy Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University. hitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING sOCLEET SS 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday agent 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those yet 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other 

ous literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secte- 

ry; W.A Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; ¥. Lawrence 
Baruard, Treasurer, Congregational House Loston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, a 
House, New York. Missions in the Unite ae tee 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, an Wace, 
West among the Indians and Chinese. estes ashing: 
21 Congregaticnal House; Chicago office, 151 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M, C. A. Building. —— 
tions may be seut to either of the above 0 C08 ak 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House Ne 


City. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY ScHooL Ux10n. established 
, organizes Sunday schools and does gene: k 
work, more especialy in rural districts. le wie 
terdenominutional, to help all churches of © th to the 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and beques 





American Sunday School Union established in the 
ar uisianta > gon le 
sent to the secretary for New . Rev. 

P. Foster, D.D., Ni 4 con Street, Room 45, Boston. 


0. 
Post office address, Box 12. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 
There was a good attendance at Pilgrim 
Hall last Monday morping, Rev. Charles 
Olmstead presiding. A spirited discussion 
was carried on concerning the advisability of 
inviting the evangelists, Messrs. Mills and 
Chapman, to conduct a series of revival meet- 
ings in Boston. Addresses were made by Rev. 
J.P. Bixby of the Evangelical Alliance, Rev. 
Dr. L. B. Bates (Methodist), Rev. N. B. Jones 
(Baptist), also by Rev. Drs. Plumb, Little, 
Barton, Mears, and severa] other ministers 
in Boston and vicinity. There was little dif- 
ference of opinion as to the great advantage 
to the kingdom of God cf having Messrs. 
Mills and Chapman in Boston: The difficulty 
in the way of definite action seemed to be 
that no plan of carrying on the meetings had 
been proposed, and the time was spent too 
largely, as Dr. Little expressed it, ‘in enunci- 

ating self-evident propositions.” 

It was finally voted unanimously to be the 
sense of the Ministers’ Meeting that, if the 
churches of the city can unite on measures 
acceptable to Messrs. Mills and Chapman, it 
is very desirable that these evangelists should 
be invited to conduct a series of revival meet- 
ings in Boston. 

Rev. G. Ward Siddall of St. John’s, N. F., 
made an earnest appeal for aid to rebuild the 
Congregational church, which was destroyed 
by the great fire in that city. This church 
has four missionary churches and three mis- 
sionaries entirely dependent on it for support, 
and is doing an important work for the whole 
Province. The church has received $5,000 
from England and asks for $10,000 from the 
United States. Mr. Siddall would be glad to 
present the claims of the church to Congre- 
gationalists in New England, and the C. C. 
B. 8. will receive and acknowledge contribu- 
tions for this purpose. 





Notices. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan I‘>raries and re igious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 


mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 


Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 
Rev. ALEXANDER MOKENZIE, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 





Marriages. 


(The charge for marrrvage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


STONE—BACON—In Rockville, Ct., April 8, by. Rev. 
James Dingwell, John Q. A. Stone and Susan M. Bacon, 
both of Danielsonville, Ct. 


~ Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fve cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











FISKE~—In West Boylston, April 6, Maria, widow of 
Deacon James Fiske, aged 83 yrs., 2 mos., 9 dys. 

NUNTINGTON—In Peabody, April 16, Mrs. Matilda C, 
Huntington, aged 79 yrs., 1] mos., 6 dys. 

ROBBINS—In Groton, April 13, of pneumonia, Andrew 
Robbins, aged 75 yrs. 

SANDWELL—In Upper Clafton, London, Eng., March 
30, William D. Sandwell, father of Rev. G. H. Sand- 
well of New Britain, Ct., aged 82 yrs. 





THE WORKING MAN’s Hope lies very largely in 
the retention of his health. Physical strength is his 
capital, and when that is exhausted he is poor in- 
deed. fhe rich man can do without good health, 
but when this great blessing departs from the work- 
ing man income stops and trouble comes. 

This fact being so plain the worker should guard 
his health with zealous care, and leave no stone un- 
turned to restore it if it has been impaired. For 
this purpose the experience of others 1s very often 
of great value. 

The following letter shows how one such person 
was again made able to provide for the support of 
his family: 

‘DRS. STARKEY & PALEN: I feel that | owe you 
a testimonial, and that I owe it to my fellow sulffer- 
ers. 

I am a blacksmith by trade. In 1886 my health 
failed me entirely, so that I could not work; could 
not even make a nail in the shop. 

Physicians seemed to do me no good; J had dys- 
pepsia, indigestion and heart trouble. 

At times I had nervous attacks; would walk the 
floor at night feeling as if every breath would be my 
last. 

I wasinduced to try your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment by J. W. Mathews of Cheraw, S.C., formerly of 
North Carolina. 

When I began to use your treatment I found that 
my symptoms were aggravated and I almost lost 
faith. However, I continued to persevere, and, find. 
ing that I was being benefited, | ordered a second 
treatment. 

I improved so rapidly from the second treatment 
that T began to resume my work. 

I used the third treatment and found myself a new 
man. 

Iam able now to take my hammer and do any sort 
of blacksmithing. 

I can work at it all day long, on hot days. 

Since I have been using the Compound Oxygen I 
have not taken any medicine of any kind. 

I feel that I owe my present strength and vigor to 
your Compound Oxygen Treatment, and that I am 
indebted to you, gentlemen, tor the power to work 
and maintain my family. 

I do trust that the merits of your great remedy 
may become more generally known among working 
people, whose health is their living. 

W. D. Roscor, Cheraw, 8. C. 

We have over 60,000 carefully recorded cases in 
which Compound Oxygen has relieved and cured the 
worst ills that mortal flesh is heir to. We invite in- 
vestigation and correspondence from all those 
needing better health and strength. Address Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont, 





by night. 


bedstead. 





Teau or a desk, a pia 
long French mirror against the wall. 


Compressed Comfort. 


The effect most desired in a Folding Bed is that it 
shall be anything but a bed by day and nothing but a bed 


Step by step we have improved it at both these 
points, and the Paine Folding Bed as now perfected is a 
triumph of ingenuity. 

By night it is a full-fashioned, luxurious bed, with 
not the slightest suggestion of the ‘‘cabined, cribbed, 
confined”’ berth about it. The sides are open their entire 
length, and the bed could not be detected from a regular 
Furthermore, in the Paine Bed there is a per- 
fect system of ventilation throughout the day, and this 
removes the last possible objection to a Folding Bed. 

3 : In the day time, when the Paine Bed is ‘‘ made up,” 
= : = its owner would not be able to recognize it. 
no or a cabinet; or it can take up no space whatever and give you a 


It is a bu- 


Buy no folding bed of any make until you have personally examined the Paine Bed. 





Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 





Hood’s Cures 


It Has No Rivals 


Makes Pure Blood—Cives Life to 
Numb Limbs, Cures Constipation. 


4 Popular Poetess 


oN 








Proves Its Mert 





Mrs, 


Toms 


Niantic, Conn. 





The following is from a lady very well- 
known in Connecticut, being the author of 
a very handsome volume of poems entitled 
** Sacred Gems’’: 

“T can truly say that Hood’s Sarsaparilla ts 
all that it has ever been recommended tobe. it 
cannot be praised too highly. Having a 
very troublesome fibroid tumor, besides seven 
fatty tumors on my left arm, I find that for 
feeling of deadness in the limbs, constipation 
and poor circulation of the blood, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has no rival. My blood was in ve 
poor condition, it seemed to be watery, an 
when the skin was brokcn, only a very light red 
water or matter would ooze out. Since resort’ 
ing to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I have good 

Rich Red Blood 
and do not bloat as I used to, Many good med& 
cines are abused simply because they are not 
given a fair trial. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
proved its merit to me, as it will do all who takg 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


it fairly. Imean to make it my constant conr 
panion and earnestly recommend it to suffering 
humanity.” Mary F. Toms, Box 294, Niantic, 
Conn. Be sure to get Hood’s, 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner 
Pills, assist digestion, cure headache, 26c. 








: Subscribers’ Column. — 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (ewht words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 

If you wish a new Encyclopxdia, Typewriter, Organ, 
Piano (or torent a Piano), Bicycle, Stove or Brass Bi 4 
eve money by calling at Room 9, 50 Bromfield Street, 

oston. 


World's Fair Visitors.—I have three large, pleasant 
rooms in my own home at #1.50 per day for each room. 
Near to Fair grounds, cool, clean, quiet and safe. Write 
for dates. Rev. G. 8. Rollins, 7231 Union Ave., Chicago. 





A Clergyman would like a few more members for 
his fifth European Tour through England, the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France; also a tour to “ The Land of the 
Midnight Sun.” Send stamp for program. W. J. Peck, 
M. A., Corona, L. I 


For Sale. A Tricycle, a Pope two track, light, 
smooth running, little used. Address lock box 1228, 
Bristol, Ct. 


GRIBBLING PAPER i: ioriocssand 

dren, Business and 

Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 

size. For use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 

und. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller fn 

size, at the same price per pound. eipt of 

price will be sent 3 erpress, a8 merchandise t- 
age is too high. HOMAS TODD, Beacon 

1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The reduction in the price of gas by the 
Boston Gas Light Co.,as ordered by the Board 
of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners and 
which will without doubt be accepted and_ 
carried into effect by the company, is a signal 
triumph for the people and an excellent il- 
lustration of the effective control exercised by 
this commonwealth over her corporations. 
Gas companies‘ are a species of municipal 
corporation and in the nature of things must 
possess a practically exclusive franchise over 
They easily become mo- 
nopolies, and against such monopolies ordi- 
The only 
real protection for the dependent consumers 
of gas is through governmental action. Massa- 
chusetts long ago recognized this principle 
as applied to the relations of railroads and 
their patrons, and within a few years has ap- 
plied the same principle to the gas companies. 

In exercising this control of her corpora- 
tions and regulating their charges and in vari- 
ous ways insisting upon the character of serv- 
ice to be rendered, Massachusetts has always 
been mindful of the interests of all honestly 
The State acts through va- 
rious commissions, yet gives to these commis- 
In fact, 
these commissions cannot do much more than 
recommend to the corporations the desired 
As public opinion is in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred thoroughly in favor 
of the commission, the corporations rarely fail 
Yet they do 
sometimes refuse to follow and then the last 


certain territories. 


nary competition is not effective. 


invested capital. 


sions but little arbitrary power. 


changes. 


to heed these recommendations. 


resort is with the courts. 


The gas commissioners have now recom- 
mended the Boston Gas Light Co. to reduce 
its price for gas from $1.30 per 1,000 feet to 
$1.00. The reduction will unquestionably be 
The com- 
pany can sell at that price and earn a very 


made. I: is altogether reasonable. 


handsome profit on its capital. 


The investigation now going on at the State 
House in regard to the price of gas and the 
organization of the several Boston gas com- 
panies has developed a condition of affairs 


which requires a remedy. Whena corporation 


with $500,000 capital stock can issue a note for 
$4,500,000, for no proper and full consideration, 


with no such fixed rate of interest as would 


indicate it to be a bona fide obligation, with no 


such amount of property back of the note, 


when this corporation can inflate or reduce its 
property by millions at a jump in order to 
comply with the official requirements as to 


returns of property, etc., and without any 
material change in the amount of property— 
and this done merely to deceive the public as 
to the amount ef money needed to be earned 
to cover a fair return on capital—it is time for 
investigation. The gas companies of Boston 
were doing business a few years ago on a 


nominal capital of $3,540,000, and a real capi- 


tal of presumably $8,000,000 or more. This 
capital was by a financial trick swollen to 
$17,000,000, and the citizens of Boston were 
asked te pay interest on this $17,000,000. 
Clearly the commonwealth, in regulating the 


charges of its corporations, need pay no atten- 


tion whatever to the holders of this inflated 
capital. 
eae aus CAP 

The gospel is a simple affirmation, not an 
equivocation. There are subjects, of. course, 
on which the gospel has no light to throw, 
but there are none on which it shuffles. It 
isa simple word for simple souls and if a 


preacher cannot put it simply it is because 
he does not know what it is. To be con- 
fused, obscure, unintelligible is an unpar- 
donable offense, not only against the world, 
which needs the gospel, but against the 
gospel itself. It is a grand and satisfy- 
ing affirmation and its virtue lies in its be- 
ing set forth unmistakably in this charac- 
ter. A doctrine is self-condemned if it 
eludes the intelligence. We say this delib- 
erately even of the mysteries of the faith.— 
British Weekly. 





Financial.‘ 


New California 


$50 a share. 


The best California product, 
so far, is oranges, lemons, 
prunes, figs, olives, grapes, 
almonds, etc. The fruit-grow- 
ing center is in the southern 
part, at Riverside. Unim- 
proved land there is worth 
$200 to $600 an acre. An 
acre of orchard yields $100 to 
$2,500 a year. 

A still better place for these 
fruits and nuts is about to be 
opened 150 miles southeast, 
along the Southern Pacific R.R. 
The first thing to do is to 
water the land by canal from 
the Colorado River, a quick 
and easy job, involving great 
profit. Unlimited fruit land; 
nothing but water lacking, 
ready to plant as soon as the 
water is there; and car-loads 
of vegetables will grow between 
trees in three to six months. 

The most precious thing in 
the world is water, and that is 
our merchandise. It enriches 
all that buy or sell it. With 
water, within five years, the 
land will bring $500 an acre, 
some of it. Water creates in- 
credible values. 

We want a share of our 
stock in good hands at every 
post- office, Ina year we shall 
want the people to know we 
are ready for settlers. 

Send for pamphlet and map. 
We want you to know what 
wealth and health await our 
partners and customers there. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO, 
66 Broad Street, New York. 














FIRST MORTGAGES eris"tnccresEpay- 


Oavie semi-annually in Gold & Guarantee 
onservative appraisals and certified photogra hic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 
able references. bby for Sto e No. 

American Fi Co., Minn. 











WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


* are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 
guarantees Safety and Béesponsibili 


More than oe,ng0.ece of M 
clients. Our Cash C: ital of 
Send for Circulars and re erences. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, ~<- 





ity. Charges reasonable, 


Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year, 
Who does? Interest: 
zt never stops. “It's im- 
portant whether you get 


3% or 6%. We send 
our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 


Trust (Co. = 
e Boston, Mass, 
Please meution the Conuregstiontist, 
Send your address to 
LIARVEY’ Sm The > Harvey Land | As- 
sociation. The “Rook- 


ery, Chicago; mention 
his Paper and you will 
receive the Unique—Interesting—Illustrated 
History FREE. 

The story of the most successful mann- 
facturing town in America. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT C0. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. ~~F 9 


YOUR ae guaranteed by asset 


ISTORY. : 





amounting to morethan £2.0 
in assets for every $1.0 in 
a. = these certificates we pay 6 pec ceeee 
om, payable semi-annual ETU The cert ; nates . oe 
iesee or Ag tH) or 
ears, as invest- LARGE RE URNS ors may eleet. 
The interest is paid semi-annually during the term = 
which the subscription is made and at H e TT of the 
term the principale sum, together IF SEN TT0 Us 
with its PRO RATA share of one- 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
-MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT C0., 
161 LaSalle Street - - - CHICAGO. 


To Make a Good Investment is Desirable. 
To Make it Secure is gm 


/ Want $5, 000 ee 


That’s the good investment. I will give semi- annual 
dividend bearing stock (fully paid up) as collateral. Pay 
interest quarterly or semi-annually. Will give coupon 
notes forinterest. That’stosecure you. Willacceptnot 
less than $500.00 from any one party. Should be plea 
to hear from any party having money. References 
Cashier Exchange National Bank 
Browne National Bank. 


WM. D. RICHARDSON, Box 1907, Spokane, Wash. 
MONEY 


money RY ERETT 


Snohomish Count Washington, the Pacite oe Coast 

erminus of a> Great Northern Kailread 

within the next ten years. DON’T YOU WANT SOME? 

A little mone ay aoe” it Rd Lady for Ned 
anker an 

All Wanks and the pastors of all the churebes 

know of my responsibility and to othem I refer. 


The Omaha and Lincoln Realty 60 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. neg 
Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by 
ns in WSosten, income from improved | property, messy 
n the large and growing cities of Omaha and 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale i gia 
in sums of $100 and any multiple thereof at vl = 
interest. In our Agency Department we col for 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care 
and sell by go Paha a oy da ‘or non reer LE t aren 
terms. nd for cirew 9 
Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


THE BEST FIELD Fve 
In the United States. 


of Portland is ahead of any city int 








Piles of .... 








United Staten ng tion to ite size, Nt 
wa, Ooms 000; ee hare & “ 


Bend for full inf 
Eugene D. White & Co.. 


Of uct Le nmr ote 


sombanmually by. a rerven 19a en toa 


co! 
for the yment of capital in best sonthly 
PS Se yg cg eg 
Gemernebly presen! profitable. 

ad 








- 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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A FABLE FOR PHILANTHROPISTS. 


Once there were some good people who 
were rich. They looked about them and 
saw that many other people—presumably 
also good—were poor. It grieved them that 
there should be poor people, or any people 
at all, who suffered from want and cold, 
while they were fat and warm, and well 
housed and well elad. 

So they said, ‘Let us do something for 
these poor people, lest it be reproached unto 
us that we have hearts of stone.’’ There- 
fore they collected a mighty sum of money 
and gave orders that op a certain day it 
should be distributed, which was done, and 
most of the poor (among whom were the 
lazy and the thriftless and the drunken) 
made haste to eat and drink till all the 
money was gone. Then the last state of 
these poor was worse than the first. Be- 
sides, the bruit.or rumor of the thing going 
about the land, all the thriftless and the 
lazy and the drunken came to that town in 
hopes of another distribution. 


Then they said, ‘*Let us make work.” 
So they made work, but, because it was not 
wanted, there was no one to see that it was 
good work, and the people shirked and 
scapped that work. Moreover, all the peo- 
ple out of work flocked up to town to get 
this work, so that the state of the town 
grew worse and worse, and there were a 
great many more who had no money and no 
food than when the compassionate rich be- 
gan. So they said, ‘‘We will make shel- 
ters,” which they did, and those who had 
no money went to the shelters and got a 
supper, a bed and a breakfast. Then many 
of them found that they could go to one 
shelter after another and could always get 
asupper, a bed and a breakfast. So they 
resolved never to do any more work again 
at all, but to lie basking in a land where it 
was always afternoon and after dinner, and 
to roam about at night from shelter to shel- 
ter, changing the company every night and 
spending an enjoyable evening in chats and 
anecdotes. It is true that there was no 
drink or tobacco, but then in all mundane 
enjoyment there is always a something 
which disappoints; besides, they could 
spend all their day in drinking and smok- 
ing, if they could raise any money by an 





odd job or two, so that the evening would 
become to them as the morning to others— 
a sweet interval of soberness and total ab- 
staining. 

Then the rich compassionate said that 
they would only give to the starving. Lo, 
all the population, or nearly all, declared 
that they were starving and held out their 
hands; and those who had not come into 
the town before came now to get their share 
of the dole for the starving; and the public 
houses drove a splendid business, so that 
the rents were doubled and trebled, and the 
rich people (their owners) grew doubly and 
trebly rich. And now the compassionate 
and charitable rich, seeing the failure of all 
their efforts, are sitting every man with his 
chin in his right hand, and the elbow of 
his right arm in his left hand. and his legs 
crossed and a sick and weai¢!d ciasspon his 
face. And from time to tithese insfifts up 
his voice: ‘‘ Brothers and sisrere /behold, 
they starve and we are rich. What next?’’ 
— Walter Besant, in the (London) Queen. 








ORGAN FOR SALE 


A large Mason & Hamlin cabinet organ with 2 man- 
uals, 24 octaves, pedal, bass and 12 stops. In perfect 
order and as good as new. Has beautiful pipe top, 
Will be sold at a bargain. 

F. H. MANSFIELD, 
196 Arlington Avenue, ~- Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Charch, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
coney enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new ININ 
R is one of the finest specimens of Colonia 
Jecoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
ASSOCIATION of COLLEGIATE ALUM- 
NZ BUREAU of OCCUPATIONS. 
If you wish to employ college women as teachers, sec- 
retaries, librarians, etc., address Miss EVA MARCH 
TAPPAN, Hotel Plunkett, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Rich Porcelains from Sévres, Meissen, Vienna and Stafford. 


shire. 
Rich Cut Crystal Glass, and 
France. 


Gilded Glass from Austria and 


In Services or Elegant Pieces, fitted into Morocco Satin-lined 


boxes. 


Exquisite forms and decorations of China Engagement Cups 
and Saucers from the low cost up to thirty dollars each. 

Dinner Sets, Course Sets, Candelabra, Jardiniéres, Mantel 
Vases, Umbrella Holders, Sorbet Cups in dozens, Richly Deco 
rated Plates in dozens, Chocolat Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, Five 


O’clock Tea Sets. 


All grades from the moderate cost to the costly specimens. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China and Class Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN. 








FINE;CARPETS and ORIENTAL RUGS. 


We are now prepared to show our 


SPRING 


STOCK. 


» FRESH LOT OF 


ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES AND INGRAINS, 


NEW STRAW MATTINGS, 


OIL CLOTHS (all widths), ART SQUARES. 


’ 





Mats of Every Description. 


Styles never better. 


Prices never lower than now. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co.. 


163 to 169 Washington St., 


between State St. 


and Cornhill, Boston ° 





of order, or wear the cket. 





4 ia cu 00 L 12 o 
Patented, ‘“ x“ ‘ 6 
January 30, iso,  °A* 


Unique Patent Combination Bil] Fold& Coin Purse 


Separate places for coin, bills and car tickets, independent 
of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts to get out 
Ask your dealer for it or I will 


send sample at following prices: 


7 75 Bl. 2.00 
No. i holds 4 in silver, ¥ notes & car tickets, ax ti} er} 


0.00 os 6 
§ wolman (Sole Manf’r), 1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. 
Send 4c. for catalogue. Please mention Congregationalist. 


Morocco Calf Seal 


_ 35 1.65 2.25 
" 1.00 2.00 ” 





Patented, 
January 30, 1892. 





CONCERNED IF, IN 





ME 
CATIONALIST 


eae: 





Send 5 cents in stamps to 


pay postage on the “Chubb” 
catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 


POST [IILLS, VT. 





THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
COR te eae SUG- 


TION a 


IT WILL SERVE 


TED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


VERTISING. COLUMNG. .. MENTION Ts 


IN THE CONGRE- 
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EDUCATION. 


—— The twenty-third annual catalogue of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute registers twen- 
ty-six instructors and 279 students, an increase 
of fifteen per cent. over the attendance of the 
previous year. 

—— Mount Holyoke College alumn@ asso- 
ciations are springing up in all parts of the 
country. The latest shoot is the Southern 
California Association, just organized at Red- 
lands, ten classes from 1853 to 1890 being rep- 
resented in it. The president is Miss Helen 
Peabody. 

— Prof. Moses Clement Gile, for eight 
years a valued member of the faculty of Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, has accepted the posi- 
tion of principal of Cutler Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Col. This is the fitting school asso- 
ciated with Colorado College and has already 
taken a high rank inthe West. Mr. Gile’s con- 
nection with it assures not only the mainte- 
nance of this standard but the further devel- 
opment of the course. 

foals 

An error in the date of the General 
eall just sent to the 
all concerned will 





Associa- 
tion has crept into the 
Delegates and 
please note that the constitutional 
Tuesday, May 16, not the The announce- 
ment in the Congregationalist of April 6 that 
New Jersey was among the States which had 
not sent returns for the Year-Book is an in- 
justice to that State, which was among the 
earliest to report. It should have read North 
Dakota. H. A. HAZEN, Secretary. 
- — 

It is not thy works which are all mertal, in- 
finitely little, and the no greater 
than the least, but only the spirit thou work- 
est in that can have worth or continuance. 
—Carlyle. 


churches. 
date is 


greatest 


bad ell amicus 

I will never believe that a man has a real 
love for the good and beautiful except he 
attacks the evil and the disgusting the mo- 
ment he sees it.— Kingsley. 








Yes it’s ‘that GOLD 
DUST POWDER’ 

You well know my 

meaning ! 











O SAY, can you see by the candle’s dim light, 
What so badly I need for to-morrow’s house-cleaning ? 
I know if I have that, I’ll get through by night! 











“Washing Powder. 


Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicag’a. 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 








THE BEST THING IN 


World's Fair Accommodations, 


Strictly FIRST CLASS accommodations 50 cents to $1.50 per person a da 
Select private homes our specialty. We have the best rooms, the lowest prices, the 


most liberal arrangements and the highest references. 
The Drovers National Bank, Chicago, will answer inquiries. 
We have the indorsement of leading Congregationalists. Send for prospectus, 


World’s Fair Accommodation Co., 77° Chicago mn 


z DAYS 


0 the we ORL Ds ohIR and 
FROM CHICAGO. 











ALAS e had upon application o Mrs. M. 
CROSLE 


SAVE $43 23> CALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personally conducted California Exeur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, Sau dye 4 ane Los Angeles, ria 
Denver ana Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the | 
world, Leave Boston evers Tuesiis iy. Each excursion | 
in se se of an efficient and gentiemanly excursion | 
” an “r. For rates, berths, ete. call on or address ,; 
J aU DSON & UO., 227 Washington St., Boston. 





ON 
Your 
TICKET 
TO 





Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
cen be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. | 


The very towese races, eluding Sieeper, with com- 
abe te Pullinan se ervice, from Boston to destination, also 
wtel accommodations at Chicago during the World's 


All meals serveg 
in Dining Cars. 


Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and ali Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
press trains every Tuesday, ria the Boston and Maine, 
Central Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Kailways. For rates and full particulars 
ofjour exe mrvlest apply to your nearest tic ket agent or 
write . PHILLIPS & CO. 

246 Washineton St., 


Palace Drawinge 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 


Boston, Mass. 


Seeyuunynnnnevoeennyrvenntnonrms 


= IN THE WEST. ; 

SWell, the new ‘paper issued by eg General Pass- | Without change, 

ScHICAco, ROCK & PACIFIC R. R. eas i a i 
snger Agent, | leaving Chicago 





CHICAGO. P ‘ 
daily via the 


North-Western Line, 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


and Passenger 
, Calon, mi 


§, Mryvreierrrrrevvvvyyyrririvrcrit ss 





= >= CALLED THE TT ER 
Stells all about | it Lf TEEN, SE R = 
wd fr fs fn allroad 








GREAT 


ROCK 
ISLAND 


Veryi important changes haveh 

recently been made in round-} 

>| trip California tickets. 

| We are prepared to offer ex-} 
traordinary inducements andj) 
facilities to intending travelers. \ 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, .Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 


Great Rock Island Route, 
¥ Curcaco, It 


; Rw 

DR. STRONGS sania 
. 
Saratoga Springs, New Yorks 
A popular resort tor health, chanwe, rest oF 

allthe year. Elevator, electric bells. a open fire- 
places, sun-parior and promenade on the roof. i 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, ail 
band all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russisa 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


great labor-saver 


Gold Dust 
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Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “ Con- 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scotts Emulsion 


not only stops a cold but it #s re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 





| Scott’s Emulsion ts the 
|riche st of fat-foods yet 
ithe easiest fat-food to 
ak c. Lt arrests waste 


and builds up healthy 
flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & 








Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 














~The Best Made. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 


best made,”’ 


and durability. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1892. 


Your No. 1 Syringes have been used by me in prefer- 


ence to all others for more than 25 years 
Dr. JOHN M. FARRINGTON 


The Genuine is always marked: Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER 0., Beaton, Mass. 


Ever since we started 
in business we have tried 
to have our goods ‘‘ the 
and they are 
today the standard in 
quality, workmanship 





as durable as any watch 
made. FULLY bee | Ange 


lishers of this Paper will tell you we are re! 
_ ») > bas AMERICAN by ee lever MOVEMENT, 
tent E: egulator, Lantern 


m 

set; weight 4 oz.; exactly like firs, 
3 for $4.00, 12 for $15.00. by express. 

d we will include handsome p! 
CHARM. AGENTS & Storek 
Catalogue of 1000 new articles 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


‘FENCING 


RE ROPE SELVAGE. 
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Senehs of sales in use, talogue fr 
fala, _MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENULE oe 


it fae 
Bend for PR reatarneem, see ae 
MFG. 00., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO "Tide 


TO ANY. BOY OR GIRL FREE 
under 18 years of age whowill work for 
sae chon NO apt 38 Coy 


GOiniy St.,cuicase, 


$25 t0$50 urs —¥ 




















THE GEORGIA OHAUTAUQUA. 


Perfect weather, an excellent program well 
carried out and the largest attendance in its 
history made the fifth session of the Georgia 
Chautauqua at Albany the most successful 
and enjoyable. The special schools opened 
March 15 and the assembly proper began on 
Easter Sunday evering, April 2, with a ser- 
mon by Chancellor C. N. Sims of Syracuse 
University. The educational features were 
especially prominent at this session. “State 
School Commissioner S. D. Bradwell con- 
ducted Teachers’ Institutes for both white 
and colored teachers, with a daily attendance 
of about 300 in each. Col. F. W. Parker of 
Chicago, with several other prominent in- 
structors, gave lectures and held classes with 
very satisfactory results. These institutes, 
under the auspices of the State, were inaugu- 
rated last season and followed by a number of 
county institutes during the year. This work 
will be of great value to the public school sys- 
tem of Soutnwestern Georgia. 

On the lecture platform were Chancellor 
Sims, President W. A. Candler of Emory Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ga., Rev. Sam Small, Rev. Dr. 
Edward Anderson of Connecticut, and several 
other well-known speakers. Professor Merrill 
of Vanderbilt University gave readings and 
taught classes in elocution. Dr. W.G. Ander- 
son of Yale, with assistants, conducted a 
School of Physical Training. Dr. H. R. 
Palmer had charge of the School of Music and 
gave several delightful concerts. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning conducted a School of Bible Study 
for ministers and teachers and Miss Anna 
Johnson of Memphis, Tenn., had charge of the 
Primary Normal Department. 

April 8 was Recognition Day and oe 
members of the class of ’92, C. L.S.C., the 
first class to graduate in Dose dh Ge or- 
gia, received diplomas. The scene was very 
beautiful in this land of flowers and several 
individuals who had graduated in previous 
years also passed under the arches. The rec- 
ognition address was delivered by Rev. A. E. 
Dunning and the diplomas were presented by 
Dr. W. A. Duncan, to whose efficient efforts 
as superintendent of instruction the organiza- 
tion of the assembly and its continued success 
have been largely due. The local arrange- 
ments have been entirely in charge of the peo- 
ple of Albany. Joseph 8. Davis, president, 
H. M. McIntosh, superintendent, and A. W. 
Muse, secretary, have been untiring in pro- 
moting the success of the assembly and their 
efforts have been heartily seconded by many 
others. The financial returns of this season 
warrant the erection of permanent buildings, 
which will probably be ready for occupancy 
next year. 

The A. M.A. is building a schoolhouse at 
Albany and its work is regarded with friendly 
interest by the people. This cordial feeling 
has been much promoted by the assembly and 
by the visits of Northern ministers and edu- 
cators in these Southern homes. 

Albany is a charming city for a winter 
resort, with pleasant hotels and boarding 
houses, delightful people, an excellent system 
of drainage, the best of water from artesian 
wells and a climate which transformed the 
memories of March winds and snows into soft 
airs lalen with perfume of roses, while the 
warm, clear evenings, with the sunlight fad- 
ing into purple across the cotton fields and 
| distant forests of pine and fresh-leaved oaks, 
make pictures never to be forgotten. D. 





THE WAy IT Works.—Under certain conditions 
there is nothing better than a good folding bed; 
under all conditions there is nothing worse than a 
poor ove. From practical experience we can give 
our readers a valuable bit of advice. Do not be de- 
ceived by the many tempting offers of all kinds and 
styles, but visit 48 Canal Street and see the Paine 
Folding Bed, designed and manufactured by Paine’s 
Furniture Company. It is the practical solution of 
absolute comfort and luxury in folding furniture. 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


YER'S 

SARSAPARILLA 
the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 


and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing gg and other Itching, 
Burning, Biceding, Blotchy, and Pimply 
Skin Qo Bealp Diseases are in 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the Cuticurna REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CuTIcURA, the greatskin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


BoaP, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Curicura Ke- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is truc, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo- 
nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold every wher: 

Potrer Drve anp Cuem, Corp., Boston. 

_ aa" How to Cure Skin Diseases’? mailed fre« 
P| PLES, bla 8, blackhe ads, red, roug gh, chi spped, an 

CUM oily skin cured red by CurTict RA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, Hfeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents, 


FR WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 
ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 


REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Prepared only by L 
Robert Low’s Son, Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 
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“a HEALING WONDER. 


omfor 
Powder 


The great external remedy. For all 
diseases of the skin. Mother’s 
friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain. 
All Druggists. 









IMPROVED | HALL TYPEWRITER, 
st and most simple ma- 
hive ade litercuangeable 
Type inte all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clercy 
and literary peopie. Send for . 
Illustrated Cata'ogue. 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Bovion, Mass 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of ail concerned it, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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THE ELEOTRIO LIGHT AND PLANT 
GROWTH. 


Sir William Siemens, the English scientist, 
thus summarizes the result of his investiga- 
tions: 


Electric light is both efficacious in pro- 
ducing chlorophyll in the leaves of plants 
and in promoting growth. A light center 
equal to 1,400 candles placed at a distance 
of two meters from growing plants appears 
to equal in effect average daylight in Feb- 
ruary, but more economical eftects can be 
attained by more powerful light centers. 
Carbonic acid and the nitrogenous com- 
pounds generated in diminutive quantities 
in the electric arc produce no sensible dele- 
terious effects upon plants inclosed in the 
same space. Plants do not appear to re- 
quire a period of rest during the twenty- 
four hours of the day, but make increased 
and vigorous progress if subjected during 
daytime to sunlight and during the night 
to electric light. 

The radiation of heat from powerful elec- 
tric arcs can be made available to counter- 
act the effect of night frost, while under 
the influence of electric light plants can 
sustain increased stove heat without col- 
lapsing, a circumstance favorable to fore- 
ing by electric light. The light is effica- 
cious in hastening the development of flow- 
ers and fruits. The flowers produced by 
its aid are remarkable for intense coloring 
and the fruit both for bloom and aroma 
without apparent augmentation of the sac- 
charine constituents. The expense of elec- 
tro-horticulture depends mainly upon the 
cost of mechanical energy, and is very mod- 
erate when natural sources of such energy 
as waterfalls can be made available. 

BOGE EAS 


AMERICAN OOLLEGE AND EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


A special meeting of the American College and 
Education Society will be held at No. 10 Congrega- 
tional House, in Boston, on Wednesday, the twenty- 
sixth day of April, 1893, at two o’clock, P. M., for the 
following purposes, viz.: 

1. To consider whether the society will accept an 
act of the General Court of Massachusetts, Chapter 
120 of the acts of 1893, changing the name and en- 
larging the powers of said society. 

2. To act upon any other business that may prop- 
erly be brought before the meeting. 

Boston, Aprii12. J. A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 








THE new warerooms of the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany at 116 Boylston Street were thrown open to the 
public a few days ago and everything about the 
new quarters is bright and inviting. The front 
room, overlooking the Common, is given up to the 
offices of the company, tastefully partitioned from 
the main rooms with quartered oak panels and iron 
grills. Just in the rear of the offices the floor is 
raised a step or two, and here is the main exhibition 
room of the new store. This room is about 100 feet 
long, high studded, and the artistic coloring of the 
walls, the rich carpet and draperies all combine in a 
harmony that is indeed perfect. A handsome pair 
of portiéres separates this room from another about 
fifty feet long, off of which is still another smaller 
room, fitted up as a parlor, so that an instrument 
can be tested without interference, as if it was in 
the person’s own home. In the rear of this is 
another large room, used for the second-hand pianos 
and renting stock. The division of the rooms on 
this floor entirely removes the impression of over 
spaciousness which would no doubt result if the 
whole area was made into one large room. There is 
certainly everything in the new quarters of this 
company to attract the attention of the most fas- 
tidious. 





ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is compounded of 
the best concentrated extracts of barks, roots and 
gums in the world. It is a safe and reliable medi- 
cine, pleasant to the taste, and cures coughs, colds, 
asthma and croup. You can find it at all drug 
stores. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE is rapidly acquiring popular- 
ity asa winter resort, and the Sterlingworth Sani- 
tarium at Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, N. Y., is nearly 
filled with guests. 


AFTER the grip, when you are weak and “ played 
out,” Hood’s Sarsaparilla will restore your health 
and strength. 





HER NEIGHBORS KNOW. 


And All Her Friends Know 
About the Matter. 


And now She Wishes. that Everybody 
Should Know all the Facts. 


For that Reason She Makes a True and 
Straightforward Statement. 


The friends and neighbors of Mrs. Ira Hen- 
derson, who resides at Armada, Mich., know 
all about the matter, and she now wishes that 
everybody should know all the facts just as 
they occurred. 

‘For nearly four years,’’ she says, ‘‘I had 
suffered. I was so nervous that I could not 
write or read, could not even bear my chil- 
dren’s company. I would have such a strange 
feeling in my head it seemed as if I should lose 
my mind. 

‘*T was very weak and nervousand would get 
allinatremble and my heart would beat so hard 
that it would almost take my life. I would 
have dizzy spells and what little sleep I would 
get did me no good. I could not eat anything 
that tasted right. It did seem asif everything 
had changed. I was greatly depressed and 
thought if only the Lord would enable me to 
keep my mind until I could get help. 

‘*T doctored for two years without benefit, and 
then I took Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. I received helpright away and 
I could see that the first bottle was helping 
me. I cannot be thankful enough. I have 
recommended it to others and they have been 
helped by it. 





MRS. IRA HENDERSON. 


‘Tt has also cured my little girl of a nervous 
trouble. She would get up in her sleep and be 
out of her head. Atsuch times she would talk 
strange and it would be some time before she 
would know where she was. She is all right 
now and we praise Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy for the cure. 

‘*My neighbors and friends know how I have 
suffered from weakness and nervous disease. 
I have lived here forty years and am known to 
all. Ido wish I could heip every sufferer to a 
bottle of this wonderful medicine so that all 
might be cured.”’ 

It is by the widespread publication of facts 
like these that the great curative powers of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
can be made known to every invalid and suf- 
fererin the land. It is true that this medicine 
performs astonishing cures and all who are 
ailing should avai! themselves of its wonder- 
ful powers. 

Almost everybody needs a spring medicine 
and this is the best and surest remedy to put 
you in perfect health. It is purely vegetable 
and harmless and is kept by druggists for $1.00. 


Physicians and druggists recommend it highly 
because they have seen it cure numberless sie: 
people and because it is the prescription anq 
discovery of a well-known physician, p; 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Wien : 
the successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases. The doctor can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter. 
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Manv thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinel appointed laws of 
health and hence oper to nearly al ame conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 








For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 


Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








See _ 


NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 
Ever discovered. Whole families can be cured at # 
trifling expense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded. 


Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
fii mail to you a book containing full deserip 


and we w 
tion of this marvelous discovery. 
DR. F. ECCLES, 
Free trial at the office. 


181 Tremont Street, - - Boston, Mas 

















BEY. JOHN ALDEN, 
One of New England's oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
die. SAVED at 86 years o 
His marvellous cure of 
flammatory 


atism, Neuralgia, ee 
9 Catarrh, Scrofula, 
Vand kindred diseases, upon 
ersonal application, 14 
express or otherwise, will 
f ea Written mt by him, ct his sulfete 
ingsand cure with directions in reference to obtainin 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands ie, 
from Rheumatism and a}] blood diseases. Address, Mev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. 1., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


VICE FBEE. 
PILES. To any” persou susering toe, 
Piles or Fistula I will send an accoun ao uftertis 


and how I was cured after many years 
and inconvenience. I have noth to sell, ba A aod 





ure. Ad Dias. 





sake of humanity will direct the afflicted Contractor 
h ent ¢ dress J. H. KIBBY 
Rnd Builder of Church Edifices, Obelsea, 


20 April 189 
< yhoo ee thr 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
ough to his song the reeds respondent rustle 


Tinst cradled Pan what time all song was young ; 
Though in a new world city’s restless bustle 
He sounds a lyre in fields Sicilian strung ; 
ough his the power the days of old to waken; 
Though nature’s melody as clear to him 
js ere of dryads were the woods forsaken, 
Asad the fresh world of myth grew faint and dim— 
4 dearer grace is his when men’s eyes glisten 
“With closer sympathies his page above, 
ind near his spirit draws to hearts that listen 
The song that sweetly sounds with home and love. 
—H. C. Bunner. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
i n singer of Olympic themes 
pad worse feasts artthou. But thou hast sung 
Of nearer nature in a tender tongue 
That all may understand. To me it seems ; 
Some angel, wandering by the reedy stream’s 
Soft summer bank, from where thou careless flung 
Thy boyish music, on its Sweetness hung ; 
Tranced and charmed; and when at last the dream’s 
Clear strain was broken then the angel said: 
Lo, thou shalt be the harper of the heart! 
rhe fields grow fresher for thy fairy rhyme; 
Thy verse smell sweet, and blossom, till—reread— 
Men shall relive their boyhood ; youth shall start 
Across the threshold of dividing time. 
—Charles Gordon Rogers. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 

He was a great man, a giant among men, 
but a giant who could only see great things. 
Butin this life it is an important thing that 
we should also see little things—a very im- 
portant thing. And Carlyle was too Scotch, 
not cosmopolitan enough. Had he been he 
would have been greater still.—Prof. John 
Stuart Blackie. 

M. RENAN. 

Like so many others in this age in unlearn- 
ing Christianity he unlearned theism. He 
illustrates in a very striking manner Cardinal 
Newman’s doctrine that to deny revelation 
is the way to deny natural religion.—W. S. 
Lilly. 

ELLIOTT F, SHEPARD. 

A strange mixture of sincerity, self-interest, 
simplicity, shrewdness, humility, vanity, kind- 
ness of heart, prejudice.—Christian Advocate. 

SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 

It has been the privilege of President Sam- 
uel B. Capen of the Boston School Board to 
serve the cause of education as it has been the 
privilege of few men. He has had associated 
with him remarkable men and women, each of 
whom has been essential to the great reforms 
accomplished by the board. The stronger the 
personality the greater the generalship re- 
quired to secure unity of purpose and uni- 
formity of wisdom, and it is generally conceded 
that to Mr. Capen belongs the credit of having 
secured that unwavering loyalty to high as- 
pirations, absolute freedom from self-seeking 
and persistent endeavor to accomplish great 
results that has characterized the board as a 
whole for the past few years. A successful 
business man, a public spirited citizen who 
responds to numerous calls upon his time by 
mercantile, philanthropic and religious asso- 
ciations, he makes great personal and business 
sacrifices for the greatest cause to which a 
wan can devote himself.—Journal of Education. 


MARK HOPKINS. 


He was high in speculative thoughts and in 
the study of man. Philosophy to him was a 
means toan end and not an end of itself. His 
direct apprehension of spiritual truths upon 

ethe best minds gave him power to impart 
peace and composure. He was moderate and 
practical in his orthodoxy and of a spiritual 
and devout temper. He was a representative 
of harmony, sympathy and repose. He was 
master of passing and current, rather than of 
coming, events. Neither asa scout ora pio- 
heer of thought, he marched at the head of the 


column of honored men.—Prof. John Bas- 
com, 





VALUABLE BUT NOT COSTLY.—It may save you a 
sreat deal of trouble in cooking. Try it. We refer 
to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
tegarded by most housekeepers as absolutely essen- 
oa culinary uses and unsurpassed in coffee. 

Tocers and Druggists sell the Eagle Brand. 


“ete 


Far 
Better 


than light solid 
silver and not 
one half the 
cost. Are guar- 
anteed to wear 
for 25 years. 
Solid Silver 
Inlaid 
into the back of 
the bowl! and 
handle,and then 
the article is plated en- 
tire. Ask your jeweler 
for them, and insist upon 
having the Inlaid. 
Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


reef 
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THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


PP & : 
LITTLB Labor, No Dust, No Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMIC 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE, 
Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwic 





A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Iealthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 






CORSET WAIST. 
= } »* x \i CN 


ay =\ X : 





Nedl] I - \ \ \ 

MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hi 

for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—wen't pull 
off, Cord edge buttcn holes—won't wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waists, 
Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circwar. 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 


FERRIS BROS.“ Brcsuway New Vor 








W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
gines, Pump Chain and Fiz- 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832, 

Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition tp 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 








GENTS WANTED ON SALARY sisson 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 pe week, MONROE 
ERASER Mr’aG. Co X No 1132 La Crosse Wis 





We never lose sight 











‘ AND 


HEATERS 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
customers much annoyance and expense. 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, 


NWOOD 


Our 


Better send for it. 


207, 209, and 211 Water St, 
NEW YORK. 


giwesT IN The 
WORLD. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 








THE PROOF 





ne ‘ bef = ry meed us. Vegetable and Flower Seed 
Is in the Eating! — a. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


Just So With Seed! 


Tens of thousands of solid heads of cabbage, hundreds of bush- 
els of the choicest types of carrots, and thousands of bushels of 
magnificent onions, all selected to raise seed from, we shall 

pleased to show to any of our customers. 
resented, draw on us for your travelin : 
knew where there is a lot equally geod, we will go 
a good ways to see it. Seed from 
vegetables (the roof of the pudding!) from poor stock, trash. 
We grow a hundred and fifty acres of seed stock and seed of all 


If not found as rep- 
expenses. If you 


ood stock produces good 




















A cream of tartar baking powder. ~~ of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





(jORDON’S 
SPECIAL SALE SPRING and SUMMER. 


Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Corsets, Cotton Underwear, Shirt Waists. 
BIARRITS, best quality $1.00 Glove, only 75 cents. 


CHAMOIS GLOVES, Natural and White, warranted to wash. 


Above lines OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, and every pair 
WARRANTED to give satisfaction. 


Tan Hosiery to Match New Shades in Shoes. 


AL. GORDON & CO., 22 & 24 Temple Place. 








Remember one thing about excellence jn 
pneumatic tires. 

There must be an inner tube removable 
through the rim. Victors are built that way 
and they lead the world. 

The most elegant bicycle catalog ever seen 


is yours if you say so. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
Boston, 
Washington, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 
Special Agents, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 


Denver, 
San Francisco. 





SPRING CARPETS. 


The replacing of worn-out Carpets with fresh 
ones is one of the recognized necessities of this 
Spring season. 

Now is the best time, too, for the refitting of cown- 
try and seashore houses. 

We call special attention to our assortment of— 


MATTINGS, 


in fancy designs and new weaves; 


OILS and LINOLEUMS, 


in highly artistic patterns and of 
both home and foreign make; 


BRUSSELS, 


in exclusive designs, obtainable 
nowhere else; 


KENSINGTON 


Art Carpets, private patterns— 
the heaviest strictly all-wool car- 
pet made in this country. 


You CANNOT know what there is in the 
market until you have inspected our stock. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
6 8 8 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Opp. Boylston St., Boston. 








Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from year to year. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April 8th, 103 50-100 
per share. 








H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: 


** Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than sufe and profitable.” 


For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., where 
Plans and Photographs can be seen. 


















